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SPECIAL FEATURES THIS WEEK 


The New Serial Begun: St. Cecilia 
of the Court 


How We Excavate — By Prof. Sayce 


The New Page for Pastors 
Floyd W. Tomkins on “ Blue Monday ” 


A Beautiful Melody —“ Supplication” 
A Sketch by “The Village Artist” 
Ways to Help That Class of Yours 

H. Clay Trumbull Among Men 














Lesson Calendar 


1, October 1.—Daniel and Belshazzar ........ Dan. 5 : 17-30 
2. October 8—Daniel in the Lions’ Den. . . . Dan. 6: 10-23 
3. October 15.--Returning from Captivity. .... . Ezra 1 : 1-18 
4 October 22.—Rebuilding the Temple... . Ezra3:10to 4:5 
5. October 29.—-Power through God’s Spirit. ..... ech. 4: 1-10 
6. November s.—Esther Pleading for Her People, Esther 4: 10 to 5:3 

. November 12.—-Ezra’s ioumnay to Jerusalem. . . . Ezra 8: 21-32 
4 November 19.—Nehemiah’s Prayer. ........ Neh. 1 : 1-11 
9. November 26.--World’s Temperance Sunday . . 1 Cor. 10 : 23-33 
10. December 3.--Nehemiah Rebuilds the Walls . . . . Neh. 4: 7-20 
11. December to.--Reading and Obeying the Law . . . Neh. 8 : 8-18 
12. December 17.—Preparation for the Messiah... . . Mal. 3: 1-12 
13. December 24.—The Character of the Messiah. . . . . Isa. 9 : 1-7 


ip ED 6. 6 oka 66 6 0 0 0 Psa, 121, 12 
14. December 31.—Review 


The Organ-Point 
By Winfred Chesney Rhoades 


OMETIMES thou’st heard an organist prolong 
One firm, sweet note, while over it the spell 
Of his soul’s venturing he wove ; he fell 
From vision’s ecstasy to minor song, 
Harsh dissonance, blind fear, despair; climbed sheer 
To heights of major chords reared glorious, 
Made eager notes crowd forth tumultuous,— 
Yet through all change that basal note sang clear. 


Such strong, deep undertone sing through thy life ! 
In grief, or want, or pain, or desp’rate stand 
For character, or hopes deferred through length 
Of days, be this : “‘ My times are in Thy hand,” 
Through all the change with which thy days are rife, 
Thy life’s brave organ-point of joy and strength. 


Roxsury District, Boston. 
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Failing in Spite of Prayer 

Prayer is not a talisman, nor is it a sure preventive 
of failure. Prayer is a means of communication 
between ourselves and God, between weakness and 
strength. But prayer does not prevent one from rising 
from his knees and failing to use all the strength that 
God would give him. Men have prayed earnestly and 
honestly to be kept from failing in an impending 
crisis, and then have failed because they supposed 
they could not fail. A sudden yielding to a wrong 
impulse that seems at the moment to be in the line 
of duty, may defeat the right for which sincere prayer 
has been offered. But God cannot fail ; and man need 





not fail if he will recognize that only God is beyond 
failing. 

ya 
Making To-morrow’s Character 


To-morrow’s character is determined by to-day’s 
action. Therefore it is not only possible to con- 
trol the future: it is our positive duty to do so. 
Whether we will or no, we are making or unmaking 
character to-day, for ‘‘ character is habit crystallized."’ 
To recognize this ought to help us to take the higher 
ground always. No man can safely say that he will 
«take things easy "’ to-day, and to-morrow do differ- 
ently. To-morrow may not come; but if it does 
come, he is less likely to do well than he was to-day, 
if to-day he has shoved character a peg downward. 
We have the privilege of looking at our every act as 
typical of our real and final character ; and we have 
a duty to do so while each act awaits our decision. 
What is left of to-day may still be so regarded and 
so controlled, if the control is given to One who alone 
can overcome the past. 


Loving While Love Suffers 


Love is not proved until it has been wounded. It 
is easy to love those who love us, while they are show- 
ing their love for us. But our love, to be worthy of 
the name, must be able to assert itself while the loved 
ones are not showing their love for us ; while they are 
indifferent, or thoughtless, or even unloving. How 
liable we are at such times to feel that we must not be 
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Fighting for 


e LOR a while it had been a losing fight for him, as 
it has been for us all. But from the very start 
he had been enrolled on the right side ; and 

from the start, music had been his passion. The call 
to family prayers, when he was a boy in dresses, was 
the ‘‘long roll’’ on a finely pitched snare-drum 
which resounded with its fighters’ music under the 
skilful hands of his father ; and under the loving arm 
of that father he would creep as the family kneeled 
together in prayer. 

A few years later he had openly confessed Christ 
as his Saviour, and his own boyish hands were gaining 
masterly skill, not only with the martial music of the 
drum, but with the richer notes of the flute and the 
endless wealth of the piano. He studied, but he was 
impatient ef much teaching ; he must go his own way, 
in music as in all else ; and whatever he did he must 
do with the reckless intensity that belongs to power. 

Although his boyish fingers, before his hands were 
big enough to ‘‘stretch an octave,’’ played Chopin's 
Funeral March with a depth of interpretation that 
startled those who loved to listen, yet for years it 
was life’s lighter music that held him. Those har- 
monies that the untaught children of the tropics sing 
without effort, and the femfo that catches one off- 
guard and swings one easily into its metre, appealed 
to his surface impulses, and he gave himself to them. 
The piano claimed his whole music-interest now, and 
he had mastered its technique in a way that made 
even his rendering of the music of the streets some- 
thing all his own. He could do only one thing at a 
time,—that was his heritage from father and grand- 
father ; and while this surface-mood was on him he 
thought the world held nothing else for him. He 
used to say to an older friend that he supposed that 
there were some who really enjoyed ‘‘classical’’ 
music, but that for him it was a closed door. 

Yet there were melodies and harmonies, he was 
told by those who had a right to know, that were 
better than anything he had played or written. And 


expected te ‘‘ keep sweet’’ ourselves! How easy it is 
then for the demon ‘‘sulk’’ to take control! And 
from wounded feelings to hateful feelings is a short 
step. What if those whom we love Aave cruelly hurt 
us? Is our love for them to confess failure on that ac- 
count? Is ita limp sort ofloveifit must. Itis no better 
than the commonest business bargain if it says ‘‘ love 
me, and I'll love you.’’ There are no deeper wounds 
than those which come from our loved ones ; but we 
have not learned love's beginnings unless we love 
while we suffer. 
KK 


Intensity Better than Violence 


Self-control is the only sure means of controlling 
others. Real self-control is never mistaken for weak- 
ness, though loss of control over self is sometimes 
mistaken for strength. A man who is quietly intense 
in the expressing and the carrying out of his purposes 
is far surer to accomplish his end than the man whose 
intensity dissipates itself in a violent outbreak of 
temper. Occasionally a man is found who brings 
things to pass even though frequently lacking in self- 
control : let us remember that his power is exerted, not 
because of that defect, but in spite of it. ‘The hot- 
test flame does not crackle,’’ says Alexander McLaren, 
writing of Daniel's ‘* resolution too fixed to be noisy." 
Violence is usually a confession of weakness, Inten- 
sity ceases to be intensity when self-control goes, for 
intensity is the result of great strength compressed, or 
controlled, into small compass, ‘‘In quietness... 
shall be your strength."’ 
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Life’s Music 


there were life-chords that were richer and fuller than 
those that he was striking : chords that satisfied where 
his left only useless longing. 

And he was a fighter. If what he was told were 
so, he must win the right to know it and share in the 
best that life’s music could offer. With a struggle 
that was to be fiercer and longer than he then knew, 
he turned from the music that had no life nor future 
to learn of the harmonies that last. 

Then the real music began to be heard and under- 
stood, as he fought for his life and heritage. Away 
from the world, among the hills of Connecticut, alone 
with, only his dearest friend, the fight went on. He 
studied the music of the master-spirits, and daily his 
love for it grew. His own soul must express itself ; 
and from the struggle new music was born, ahd not of 
the old sort. 

Once he traveled with his friend back to the city, 
and in the few days that were spent there they went 
together to hear a gifted preacher. The church was 
crowded to the doors that evening. Just before the 
sermon began, the opening notes of a melody breathed 
out softly from the organ pipes, and his heart stopped 
beating. It was Ais,—his ‘‘ Number Two.’’! He 
turned with a quick, glad look to another, then 
dropped his eyes and listened to the call of his own 
soul, He could never again turn back. 

He knew that the disease that had carried away his 
father and his brother was part of his heritage, too ; 
and he was told that only by being much in the open 
air and giving time daily to physical exercise could he 
expect to avert that danger. But to do that would be 
to lose time from his work: and what would life be 
worth without the work to which God had called him ? 
Whether he lived or died, his work must not stop 
now ; it was greater to him than life. 

On an icy night in winter he drove three miles 
through the snow to meet the train that was to bring 





1 This piece, afterwards named “ Supplication ” by the composer, ts 
given on the third page of this issue of The Sunday School Times. 
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a visitor, The train was three hours late, and he 
started to find warmth and companionship in the rail- 
road station while waiting. Then he realized that to 
do so would be to meet temptation there that he was 
afraid of, and that would hurt the music that he was 
struggling to work out. So for three hours, with the 
thermometer eighteen degrees below zero, he stub- 
bornly stayed with his horses outside. He would 
freeze to death fighting, if need be, but the music 
must go on, Is it strange that the ‘‘ Song of Tri- 
umph’’ that was later poured out of that life is to-day 
a lasting record of such victory ? 

All this time he was learning that there was gain in 
struggle. He read eagerly everything that he could 
find about the lives of the great composers, and he 
was most interested in their hardships. His eyes 
would flash indignation as he told of the cruelly un- 
fair treatment some of them had. He rejoiced in the 
recognition of their genius that finally came. 

And unconsciously he was learning the secret of 
their melodies. One of national reputation as critic 
and composer said of his young friend, whom he had 
lovingly counseled as his work progressed: ‘‘ His 
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power lay in a peculiar facility for producing beautiful 
melody.’’ Because his life-blood was being spent, 
his melodies had beauty. There is no other way. 

But he was utterly unconscious of any victory that 
he was gaining. He was more than that: he was in- 
tolerant of the suggestion that he was accomplishing 
anything. Because his vision was now set so high ; 
because he saw so far beyond into what he would be 
and would do, he was only angered when others told 
him what they saw. He would not think of results : 
his interest lay all ahead. 

* * * * * 


It was said of him, to the little group of intimates 
that gathered at the service that marked his entrance 
into the life above, that he had “faced right, and 
found his work.’ But he had done even more than 
that. Having found his work, he had laid down his 
life for it. Like his brother,—who, having gone into 
the west to fight the same dread disease, found there 
in the mountains those lying sick unto death, and 
flung away his own chances of life in order that he 
might save others, —so he, who might have lived and 
made less music, scorned life at that price. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 
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The Sunday Newspaper 

Most questions of personal duty in the matter of 
Sabbath-observance are ‘‘ border-line’’ questions, A 
New Jersey reader recognizes this when she writes : 

I was very much interested in reading the article in The 
Sunday School Times entitled ‘' Determining the Border 
Lines,"’ in the Life Story of Henry Clay Trumbull. There is 
another *‘ border line'’ which the young people of our church 
have been discussing, and in which I am very much interested: 
the reading of the Sunday newspaper, and its effect upon the 
spiritual life of the Christian. ay we have your opinion 
on this subject in ‘‘ Open Letters"’ ? 

The reading of the average Sunday newspaper, 
whether on Sundays or on weekdays, is a burden too 
heavy to be lightly assumed by any normal person. 
The real question would seem to be, ‘‘ Why must I 
read the Sunday newspaper ?"’ not, ‘‘ Why should I 
not read it?’’ The idea of bringing this monstrosity 
of modern days into a real Sabbath, as though its 
perusal and the worship of God could exist in near 
proximity, does not seem to be worthy of serious dis- 


cussion, 
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Is it Just, to Visit the Iniquity of 
the Fathers Upon the Children ? 


It is so much more comfortable to place respon- 
sibility upon God than it is to accept it ourselves, that 
we are liable to be led into error of judgment through 
this mistaken tendency. Because God is omnipotent, 
it is easier to blame him for things that go wrong than 
it is to recognize ourselves as the cause of the trouble. 
Such a question as is here published from an Arizona 
reader arises from this mistake. Yet the question is 
evidently a perfectly sincere one, and is met with 
constantly among Christian believers. 

In the class last Sunday this question came up: ‘* Can we 
reconcile it with the justice of God that the iniquity of the 
fathers will be visited on the children ?"’ . Would you kindly 
give your views in your Notes on Open Letters? 

The injustice of parents, not the justice of God, is 
what causes the visiting of the iniquity of the parents 
upon their children. The love of God for both chil- 
dren and parents ordains such visitation. It ordains the 
children’s inheriting and acquiring special tendencies 
to the sins of their parents. The very freedom which 
God gives us to choose between right and wrong, to 
help our children up or to try to drag them down, is 
an expression of God's loving confidence in us, and 
is his loving appeal to us. It is not his ‘‘justice’’ 
that does this: it is his love. One of the worst things 
that could happen to this world would be for men to 
suppose that they were responsible only to God and 
themselves ; that their sins would be visited only 
upon themselves ; that no wrong they might do could 
injure their children or any other soul. For God so 
to change the order of the universe as to make such a 
supposition true would be, so faras we can know, to deal 
a death-blow to man’s struggle toward righteousness. 

Therefore let us face the cause of the trouble 
squarely, and not dodge the issue by talking as 
though God ought to do differently. And let us re- 
member that for every visitation of temptation or 
suffering brought by parents upon their children, —for 





that is all it is: no child ever had to sin because his 
parent did,—grace did abound more exceedingly. 
Parents’ sin brings suffering to their children, and par- 
ents’ sin brings temptation to their children. But in 
both results the children may find a blessing, if they 
will do better than their parents did. And of this 
truth let us be certain: no child ever sins, and no 
child is ever lost, because of a parents’ iniquity. If 
one is in any doubt on that point, let him remember 
the word of the inspired writer: ‘‘The soul that 
sinneth [not, the child of the soul that sinneth], it 
shall die : the son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of 


the son.’’ 
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Does Water Still Flow from 
the Moses- Smitten Rocks ? 


It is well to realize that the places visited by the 
children of Israel in their forty-years’ wanderings 
through the wilderness on the way from Egypt to the 
Promised Land were actual places, which have been 
visited and can be seen to-day. The Sunday-school 
teacher who helps his pupils to realize this goes a long 
way toward giving Bible-study the interest that it de- 
serves. Such inquiries as the following, therefore, 
from a bishop in one of the southern states, is well 
worth making and investigating : 

Would I be warranted in saying, from the interesting sketch 
of H. Clay ‘Trumbull’s discovery of Kadesh-barnea, in The 
Sunday School Times of July 1, that the water drawn from the 
rock at that place by Moses still continues to flow? If so, 
may I ask whether the same is true of the stream from the rock 
at Horeb? I am under the impression that I have read 
somewhere that at Horeb a stream of water now flows which is 
regarded as that yielded by God at the stroke of Moses’ rod. 

When the Bible, in Numbers 20 : 1-11, speaks of 
the ‘‘rock’’ at Kadesh before which the children of 
Israel assembled, after their rebellious striving against 
Jehovah for their lack of water, and from which 
‘*water came forth abundantly’’ after Moses had 
smitten it, the word se/’a is used for rock. This 
word se/’a suggests height, and is applied to a cliff 
or a crag; it appears here for the first time in the 
Bible, and is different from the word for ‘‘ rock,’’ 
tsoor, used in Exodus 17 : 6, in the record of the 
similar water-supplying miracle at Horeb. 7soor ap- 
plies to rocks in general ; se/'a to a high rock or cliff. 
It was the fact that the rock at the site of Kadesh 
discovered by Rowlands in 1842, and rediscovered 
by Dr. Trumbull in 1881, was of the se/’ a character, 
that furnished an additional link in the chain of evi- 
dence for identifying that site with the Kadesh-barnea 
of the Israelites’ route. From under that rock wher 
Rowlands looked upon it three score years ago, and 
when Trumbull visited it less than twenty-five years 
ago, a stream of crystal-clear water was flowing. 
‘*The Rock,’* wrote Rowlands, ‘‘is a large single 
mass, or a small hill, of solid rock, ... the only 
visible naked rock in the whole district..’ And forty 
years later Trumbull wrote : ‘‘ Standing out from the 
earth-covered limestone hills. . . was to be seen the 
‘large single mass, or a small hill, of solid rock,’ 
which Rowlands looked at as the cliff (Se/’ a) smitten 
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by Moses, to cause it to ‘give forth his water.’ ... 
From underneath this ragged spur of the northeast- 
erly mountain range, issued ~the now abundant 
stream. . . . The water itself was remarkably pure and 
sweet ; unequalled by any we had found after leaving 
the Nile.’’ 

It was in 1881 that Dr. Trumbull saw the flowing 
stream at’Ayn Qadees. As to whether it still flows 
to-day, one who traveled close to 'Ayn Qadees in 
April of 1903 writes : 

I did not actually see the water at Kadesh-barnea flowing. 
We were within about ten miles of the spot, but owing to tribal 
difficulties our shaykh would not take us over. We were fully 
advised, however, by these people of the desert, of the abun- 
dant supply of water still to be found at Kadesh-barnea. The 
Kadesh-batnea was the Kadesh of Dr. Trumbull, north of 
Nakhl. While I did not actually see the water, yet our infor- 
mation was of such a character that I do not for a moment 
doubt its existence in abundant supply. If there is one thing 
the desert tribes are an authority upon it is the places where 
water is to be found. ‘ 

As for the Moses-smitten rock at Horeb, or Sinai, 
about which the Southern bishop inquires, the identi- 
fication of that has not been seriously considered pos- 
sible by modern travelers. Of course there is a 
traditional Rock of Moses at Jebel Moosa (Mount 
Sinai), which is pointed out to all travelers there. 
Fifty years ago Dean Stanley described it, in his 
‘«Sinai and Palestine,’’ as the most famous of the 
traditional relics at Jebel Moosa, saying of it: 
‘‘Unlike as this isolated fragment is to the image 
usually formed of ‘the rock in Horeb,’ and incom- 
patible as its situation is with any tenable theory of 
the event with which it professes to be connected, yet 
to uncultivated minds, regardless of general truth, and 
eager for minute coincidence, it was most natural that 
this rock should have suggested the miracle of Moses. 
. .. Probably léss would have been said of it, had 
more trayelers observed what Sir Frederick Henniker 
alone has expressly noticed, namely, the fragment 
which lies in the same valley, less conspicuous, but 
with precisely similar marks.’’ And thirty-five years 
ago E. H. Palmer, of Cambridge, discovered what he 
believed had never beforé been noted ~by travelers, 
a rock in Wady Fayran called Hesy el Khattatin, at 
the base of Serbal (a rival candidate for ‘* Mount 
Sinai ’’), which Arab tradition made the rock of mira- 
cle. But any satisfactory identification of the Moses- 
smitten rock at Sinai is, on the face of it, a very differ- 
ent matter from the locating of Kadesh-barnea with 
its clear-flowing stream issuing from a single mass of 


solid rock. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


LYNEDOCH, ONT.—Where can I obtain information con- 
cerning the Boys’ Brigade ?—A. E. A. 

The headquarters for the Boys’ Brigade is at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. You need to address simply The Brigade 
Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








St. Louis, Mo.—Will you suggest some line of work for a 
young ladies’ class to undertake? We can count upon an 
average attendance of about thirty, and some of us feel that 
we ought to do something more than simply to take flowers to 
sick members of the class. 

I have heard a suggestion about writing to a missionary. 
Does that mean simply a social correspondence, or what? I 
would appreciate any suggestions you may have to offer.— 
B. H. 


There are many things which a class of young ladies can 
do which will interest and profit them at the same time, as 
well as bind them together. What you are already doing 
—furnishing flowers to the sick members of the class—is 
but one of the many things you can do. Some of the 
young ladies, no doubt, earn their own living. The find- 
ing of suitable places for such and others who might not 
be in your class would constitute one good feature of the 
work? It seenis to me I would divide the class into com- 
mittees. Perhaps the following would do: Flower Com- 
mittee, Visiting Committee, Employment Committee, 
Literary Committee, Missionary Committee, etc. The 
names of the committees suggest their line of operations. 
If you could be identified with one particular missionary 
field which is prominent in your own church, and have 
perhaps occasional correspondence with a missionary, it 
would add interest to your work. This correspondence 
should be more than social; it should be educational, 
You might hang up in your class-room a large map made 
by one of your own members, covering the missionary field 
in question. The pictures of the missionaries you are in- 
terested in could be pasted upon it, and a stated contribu- 
tion from the class to that mission field, even though it 
goes through the regular channels of your board, would 
help to keep the interest alive. You might also help to 
support a native Bible reader in some mission field. This 
can be done quite within the means of an ordinary class of 
that number. Then again, you might also help to educate 
a girl who is not able to pay the entire expense. This can 
be done in this country or in a foreign country. The 
larger the thing you undertake the more satisfactory it 
will be. 








Supplication * 












From a collection of seven ‘*‘ Tone Lyrics,” 
by Alden Gallaudet Wattles. For sale by Theodore Presser, 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ( $t.) 


By Alden Gallaudet Wattles, 
\ Lento M. M. g = 52. ( Very Slowly ) Born March 7, 1882. Died September 5, 1905. 
oO M. M. = 62. ery Slowly 
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* See “ Fighting for Life’s Music,” in this issue. . Copraiant, teos, By Wiuiam Pre WarTies. 
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How We Excavate 


By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


a4URING the last half century a new 
science and a new art have sprung 
into existence,—the science of arche- 
ology and the art of excavating. The 
science and the art are mutually inter- 
The facts of archeology are provided by 





dependert. 
the excavator ; the work of the excavator is inter- 


preted by the archeologist. As the past history of 
the earth has lain buried in the rocks, to be inter- 
reted in our own days by the geologist, so the past 
Sistine of mankind has similarly lain buried in the 
ground, to be interpreted by the archeologist. In 
each case the method is the same ; so also is the way 
in which the evidence has been preserved. 

But in each case the evidence is bound to be frag- 
mentary. Out of the myriad forms of life which have 
existed on the globe, a limited number of specimens 
only has survived to us; and out of the manifold 
products of human industry and civilization, it is 
again only a limited number that can be reveaied to 
us by the spade of the excavator. Hence archeology, 
like geology, must be progressive. Earlier theories 
and conclusions must give way to more matured ones 
as the evidence multiplies, though it must be remem- 
bered that conclusions which are based upon facts 
and arrived at in accordance with a sound scientific 
method can only be modified, never radically changed. 
A conclusion or fact of archeology, once obtained, is, 
like a fact of geology, acquired forever. 

Hence it will be seen that a heavy responsibility 
rests upon the excavator. He must take care that 
the evidence or materials which he provides for the 
science of archeology shall be exact and certain. He 
must exercise the same amount of scientific care and 
caution that the chemist does in his experiments, ob- 
serving and noting everything, however trivial it may 
seem at the time, and not substituting his own theories 
or beliefs for the actual facts which he brings to light. 
There is often a temptation for him to slur over some 
fact which appears to conflict with an established con- 
clusion or preconceived theory, or to press some other 
fact unduly in order that it may support a view which 
he holds himself. The temptation is one to which 
the earlier excavators too frequently yielded, thus 
vitiating their work from a scientific point of view, 
and making it difficult for the modern archeologist to 
utilize it. 

Two winters ago I was superintending a body of 
workmen who were excavating at El-Kab, in Upper 
Egypt, where Mr. Somers Clarke and myself had 
for some years been carrying on systematic excava- 
tions, with the object of tracing the earlier history of 
the place. We had sunk a shaft to a considerable 
depth under the pavement of a temple, and had 
reached a level which other shafts in the same area 
had shown to represent the natural surface of the 
ground in the time of the twelfth dynasty. As I stood 
at the mouth of the shaft, fragments of pottery and 
sculptured or painted stone were handed up to me 
from below, all of which belonged to the period pre- 
supposed by the ievel at which they were found. 

Suddenly a fragment of a ribbed jar was sent up which 
seemed to be absolutely incompatible with the rest of 
the evidence derived from the site, and to belong to 
the Roman age. I had, however, seen it lying at the 
bottom of the shaft before it was hauled up to the sur- 
face, so that there could be no question as to its hav- 
ing been actuaily on the twelfth dynasty level. I 
could only suppose that it had accidentally slipped 
down from the present surface of the ground while the 
shaft was being dug, that the workmen below had 
then trodden it into the rubbish, and that conse- 
quently it had lain for a few minutes on the same 
level as the twelfth dynasty remains. But last winter, 
while excavating a large twelfth dynasty cemetery in 
another locality, I discovered pottery identical with 
the fragment in question, which showed that its re- 
semblance to the pottery of the Roman age was only 
illusory, and that it really was of twelfth dynasty 
date. To the pre-scientific excavator of fifty years 
ago so much ‘‘fuss’’ over a small piece of pottery 
would have seemed superfluous. If it had seemed to 
contradict the consentient evidence otherwise aftorded 
by the site, it would have been tossed aside without 
ceremony, and all other examples of the same type 
found at El-Kab would have been held to indicate 
that the tombs or levels where they were discovered 
were of the Roman 
The site on which I was working last winter was a few 


miles to the north of El-Kab, and nearly opposite the 
town of Esna. It was only half an hour's walk from 
the bank of the river, the eastern desert in which the 
cemetery was situated being near the Nile in- that 
part of its course. I had expected to have a friend 
with me, who would have assisted me in looking after 
the workmen and taking notes of the excavations ; but 
he was prevented from leaving England, and I had 
therefore to conduct the work single-handed. The 
Nile was low, and my dahadiyeh, in which I lived, was 
accordingly moored on the western side of the river, 
where alone there was a sufficient depth of water for 
boats. That involved crossing a mile of river in a 
rowing or sailing boat four times a day, and, if the 
wind were strong and contrary, losing a provokingly 
large amount of time. The cemetery turned out to 
be one of the largest twelfth dynasty cemeteries in 
Egypt, but it had been systematically plundered by 
the natives, on bebalf of the dealers in Luxor and 
elsewhere, for about thirty years, and little was left in 
it except pottery. Fortunately, of this there was a 
large quantity, for the most part untouched and in its 
original position, and for archeological purposes pot- 
tery is more valuable than anything else. On the one 
hand, it is practically indestructible, and on the other 
hand, the changes it undergoes in form and decoration 
are so uniform and regular that it is a better indica- 
tion of age than any other relic of antiquity. In 
Egypt, for example, we find the same type of pottery 
prevailing all over the country at the same period, 
and undergoing similar modifications at the same 
period. There were, indeed, local variations, but the 
local variations conformed to the general type pre- 
vailing at the time to which they belonged. 

Another important archeological fact which had 
been left to me by the native ‘‘ plunderers of the 
dead’’ was the construction and architecture of the 
tombs. After such objects as were likely to attract 
the tourist had been carried off by them, the sand 
had been allowed to drift into a tomb, and so protect 
it from decay. I was, therefore, able to make plans 
and photographs of a considerable number of tombs 
and graves of various forms, but all belonging—as 
was proved by the pottery—to the same epoch. The 
result of my work has thus been to increase our 
knowledge of the pottery and sepulchral architecture 
of the Egyptians in the age of the twelfth dynasty, 
and, it must be added, to modify several provisional 
theories as to their chronological sequence. One fact 
has been borne in very forcibly upon me,—that the 
interval of time between the twelfth and eighteenth 
dynasties was very much longer than recent German 
theories of philological, and not archeological, origin, 
would suppose ; while, on the other hand, the inter- 
val between the sixth and twelfth dynasties could not 
have been of very long duration. In speaking of the 
‘« twelfth dynasty,’’ it must be remembered that along 
with it are included the eleventh and thirteenth 
dynasties, whose archeological records differ only in 
details from those of the twelfth. 

With all this store of archeological material to note 
and register, my day was pretty well filled. Every 
object found had to be examined and registered, as 
well as its position and relation to other remains. 
The tombs and graves had to be measured and 
photographs taken of them before and after their 
excavation. Now and then skulls were met with, 


which were measured and reburied, as in no case- 


were they in a sufficiently good state to stand trans- 
port toa museum. All the pottery had to be drawn, 
measured, and photographed,—potsherds being as 
archeologically important as whole vessels or bowls. 
Likely places, moreover, had to be discovered, at 
which, as soon as the excavation of a tomb was 
completed, my men could be set to work. As I had 
three or four parties of workmen excavating at the 
same time, the discovery of such places occupied a 
good part of my day, and involved a considerable 
amount of walking exercise, the cemetery extending 
over nearly three miles. Then, again, inscriptions 
had to be copied and compared, and in the evening, 
after the workmen had been paid for their day's 
work, came the necessary references to the books of 
my library ; there were old volumes of travel to be 
consulted or words to be hunted up in the dictionary. 

Even in Egypt the excavators life is not always 
one of pure enjoyment. Though rain may be dis- 
counted, the winds which sweep up and down the 
valiey of the Nile, raising clouds of dust or sand in 
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their path, are both frequent and violent. Two years 
ago, when I was superintending some excavations for 
the Egyptian government in the island of Elephan- 
tiné opposite Assuan, the winds were such that on 
several occasions it was impossible for the workmen— 
accustomed though they are to dust that would destroy 
the eyes and lungs of a European—to go on with their 
work ; they simply could not see to do it. And the 
winds are often exceedingly cold, especially towards 
sunset. The cold is naturally not felt by the work- 
men themselves, but their employer who has to stand 
still and take notes sometimes finds his teeth chatter- 
ing and his fingers numb ; chills of this sort, after a 
warm day, are not only painful, but dangerous. 

On the other hand, the rewards are plentiful. 
There is the excitement of a new discovery ; the joy 
of finding some fact which throws fresh light on the 
life and history of the past or corrects an old error ; 
the piecing together of evidence ; the disinterment of 
some precious relic of ancient art. It is pleasant to 
see, as it were, the history of the civilized past growing 
in tangible form before one’s eyes, to feel oneself de- 
pendent no longer on questionable literary evidence, 
with its chances of corruption, of miscopying and 
doubtful interpretation, and, in place of it, to be bring- 
ing once more to light objects that can be felt and 
handled, facts that cannot speak falsely, evidence as 
regards the antiquity of which there can be no ques- 
tion. It is only in our interpretation of this evidence 
that the subjective element enters and we can go 
wrong, but so long as an accurate record of the evi- 
dence exists, the interpretation can always be re- 
viewed and modified, like the interpretation of 
geological facts, or the theories of the chemist in his 
laboratory. 


QUEEN’s COLLEGE, OxForD, ENGLAND. 





What Dust Does for Us 


By Charles McIlvaine 


ANY of the readers of The Sunday School Times 
will wonder what can be said about dust, ex- 
cepting that it is a great bother, which has to 

be fought off of and out of everything we want to keep 
clean. If I were to write all that is interesting about 
dust, and make it as short as possible, half a dozen 
entire numbers of The Sunday School Times would 
not hold it. 

Stranger yet : while dust contains many of our mor- 
tal enemies, it is one of our very best friends, and the 
finer it is the more we owe to it. If there were no dust, 
the sky would not be blue, there would be no rain- 
drops, no snowflakes, no haiistones, no clouds, no 
gorgeous sunsets, no beautiful sunrises. The instant 
the sun passed out of sight we should be in darkness. 
The instant it rose it would be a sharp circle of light 
in a black sky. There would be no evening glow to 
chat or think in, no lovely dawn with bird song and 
cattle low at Nature's wakening. The dome of the 
sky would be as dark as it is on a bright moonlight 
night. The moon and stars would shine by day in 
all their brightness. The whole earth would be in a 
deep, dark shadow, excepting where the sun's rays 
fall directly upon it in one great blinding circle. The 
moon and stars would make even our shadows, ! 

Rays of sunlight or any other kind of light go 
straight through all kinds of gases, no matter of what 
they are made. In passing through them, if they 
contain no dust, the rays cannot be seen,—they are 
invisible. You have often seen sunlight enter a 
darkened room through partly opened shutters, or a 
crack, or a knothole. You have noticed that the rays 
were full of dust moving about in every direction. 
The air is made of gases, mixed. You did not see 
the rays of light; you saw the light in the sun re- 
flected by the particles of dust. Millions of these 
particles were too small for you to see, but not too 
small for such a searching thing as light to miss. 

The light we call daylight is the light of the sun’s 
rays reflected from the particles of dust in the air 
about our earth. Moonlight is the light of’the sun re- 
flected from the moon, which is a great mass of par- 
ticles compressed into a huge ball. The earth is 








1 Most i ing, < lete, authoritative, understandable expla- 
nations of the effects of dust may be-found in The Popular Science 
Monthly, December, 1891 ; June, 1893; September, 1894. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 8 


nothing more. If both of them were ground fine and 
scattered they would be but dust. 

Cut an apple or a potato so as to give you a piece 
that measures an inch each way,—high, thick, broad. 
This piece will be exactly the size of a cubic inch of 
air. Each cubic inch of air contains an enormous 
number of dust particles, The number is beyond cur 
conception. 

Mr. John Aitkin of Falkirk, Scotland, was the first 
to count these dust particles. He counted them by a 
little machine he carried in his pocket, and in a very 
simple way. He has been able to count seven mil- 
lion and a half dust particles in a cubic inch of the 
ordinary air of Glasgow. The air of Pittsburg proba- 
bly contains ten times as many. After a meeting of 
members of the Royal Society of Edinburg in their 
hall, he counted six millions and a half to a cubic 
inch near the floor, and fifty-seven million and a 
half to a cubic inch near the ceiling. The lowest 
number he ever counted in a cubic inch of air was 
thirty-four hundred. 

The moisture, (water) in the air,must have some- 
thing to gather upon (condense) or it will not gather. 
If dustless air,—air from which all the dust has been 
sifted (filtered) by passing it through a wad of cotton, 
~—is let into a glass jar from which he dusty air -has 
been pumped, then a jet of steam be let into it, the 
air will remain clear. The water in the steam will 
settle (condense) on the sides of the jar and trickle 
down. | But if air which is not filtered be allowed to 
enter the jar, a cloud will be instantly seen. The 
steain gathers upon the particles of dust in the air.’ 

So it is that the watery vapor which is constantly 
rising from the earth gathers on dust particles, forms 
clouds, fogs. When the air gets loaded with these 
water-covered particles, they rush together, form drops 
or snow crystals, and fall to the earth as rain or snow- 
flakes. 

The farther up we go in the air, the finer the dust 
particles are, because the larger ones settle lower. 

Several years ago (1883), for many evenings the 
sky was of a singular, most beautiful color. No one 
could explain it It was soon discovered that there 
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had been a great volcanic eruption at Krakatou in 
the Straits of Sunda, thousands of miles from America. 
Reflections of the sun's light from the dust thrown up 
by the volcano, which had loaded the air all around 
the world, caused the strange sight. 

But we are very much interested in dust nearer 
home. No doubt many of you have wondered how 
dust gets into your clocks, your watches, your closets, 
your cameras, and many other places which are 
closed tightly, Dust is a regular Paul Pry ; it gets 
everywhere. We notice it only where it is not 
wanted. 

This is how it gets there (I did not know until re- 
cently, which shows me that I have a great many 
things to learn yet, and that I learn something new 
every day. Some of you may be in the same fix. If 
you are not, it would be well to get there): If you 
chose to put your watch or clock in a pail of water, 
no matter how tightly closed you might think them, 
you would, after a time, find them filled with water. 
It would get in through the very small openings. Air 
will go wherever water does. We know that air, 
when heated, expands, fills a greater space. If you 
fill a toy balloon as full as you can with cold air, and 
then bring it into a warm room, it will swell, maybe 
burst. If (of course before it bursts) you take it out 
into the cold again, it will get smaller. Air contracts 
as it gets cold. When the room in which your clock, 
or camera, or closet stands is warm, the air which is 
in any one of them is more or less expanded—swollen. 
When the room gets cold, the air in any one of them 
contracts, gets smaller. The air from outside rushes 
in to help fill up to the same pressure that is outside. 
It carries its dust particles with it. This change from 
blowing out air to sucking it in occurs whenever there 
is any change in the degree of heat. These changes 
from heat to cold and cold to heat are going on all 
the while. Dust, when it gets in, usually stays, 
sticks, until there is enough of it to be scolded at— 
and cleared out. 

The only way to get rid of dust that settles is to 
keep busier than the dust. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 


As a Man Among Men 


The Forty-third Chapter in the Life-Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 
By Philip E. Howard 











NTO one of the settlements of the San Joaquin 
valley a traveler came one evening, and stopped 
for the night at a little hotel. Among the guests 

was a venerable Dunkard priest, with whom he fell 
into conversation, and their talk turned to men and 
things of the East, whence both had come, —the minis- 
ter by slow progression through years of service by the 
way, the other in recent days from his Eastern home. 

Early in the morning the traveler was awakened by 
the sound of voices rising from the hotel offices. His 
dawning consciousness told him that his evening 
companion, the aged minister, was speaking. 

‘‘It is twenty-seven years. I haven't missed a 
week. I can turn right back and tell what every les- 
son was about, and what he taught. I never set eyes 
on him, and yet I always felt I knew just what manner 
of man he was,—slight, nervous, forceful, energetic. 
That man up there knows Ciay Trumbull well. He 
lived right by him, and heard him teach. Wonderful 
teacher, wonderful man! A great power for good 
was Clay Trumbull.’ : 

The man ‘‘up there '’ was wide awake now, —awake 
enough to ask himself the question that many another 
might well ask : ‘* What are others like myself doing 
to keep alive the flame, who had received the torch 
from the teacher's hand, who had enjoyed the privi- 
lege of knowing him face to face?’’ And the trav- 
eler, who was in earlier days the teacher of his 
teacher's son, was awake to a new sense of duty with 
the dawn of the new day. 

The sense of close personal intimacy cherished by 
the Dunkard minister, and the impulse that aroused 
the teacher to a sense of his obligations to others 
because of what he himself had learned, were every- 
where to be found in the path of Henry Clay Trum- 
bull's activities. He came to close quarters ; he 
penetrated the shell of the conventional reluctance to 
let one’s self out; he always put personality into 
written or spoken word ; and his words and his pres- 
ence made one stand straighter and see visions. 

Dr. Trumbull’s chief work was with individuals. 


It was the individual he had in mind in writing or 
speaking, and consequently the impression he made 
was that of one personality upon another, not in large 
generalizations, but in definite ways, in accordance 
with the particular quality in him that appealed most 
to the individual he tried to reach. 

This was evident in a peculiar sense in Dr. Trum- 
bull's Bible class. His knowledge of teaching pre- 
vented him from adopting the lecture habit. His 
class was a place for close thought and open discus- 
sion. All were free to take part, and very many did, 
Visitors to the city who liked Christian philosophy, 
highly seasoned with keen repartee and downright 
hard study, with floods of light from the Orient on the 
Bible, could always find an abundance in that class. 
Yet the problems of one person among the fifty or 
seventy-five persons in the room were compelling in 
their grip on Dr. TrumbulJ. He would study faces, 
weigh questions, give answers, with the thought that 
the hour might reveal some one to whom he could 
carry a message of hope and of service. 

A man whom Dr. Trumbull had known years 
before came with his wife to the class. The leader 
knew that they were not members of the church. 
That of itself was a call to him, and he visited them 
one week-day afternoon, a considerable distance from 
his home. He plainly told them why he had come, 
and how deeply interested he was in them. And 
when he urged that they should commit themselves 
to Christ, they knelt with him, and came to a decision 
in that hour. 

This work was never easy for Dr. Trumbull. He 
never lost a certain degree of reluctance in approach- 
ing others on the theme that was nearest his heart. 
He believed, moreover, that one ought not to expect 
to do such work easily. 

*« From nearly half a century of such practise,’ he 
wrote, ‘‘as I have had opportunity day by day, I can 
say that I have spoken with thousands upon thou- 
sands on the subject of their spiritual welfare. Yet 
so far from my becoming accustomed to this matter, 
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so that I can take ‘hold of it as a matter of course, I 
find it as difficult to speak about at the end of these 
years as at the beginning. Never to the present day 
can I speak to a single soul for Christ without being 
reminded by Satan that I am in danger of harming 
the cause by introducing it just now. If there is one 
thing that Satan is sensitive about, it is the danger of 
a Christian's harming the cause he loves by speaking 
of Christ to a needy soul. He has more than once or 
twice or thrice kept me from speaking on the subject 
by his sensitive, pious caution, and he has tried a 
thousand times to do so. Therefore, my experience 
leads me to suppose that he is urging other persons 
to try any method for souls except the best one. ' 

In his relations with others Dr. Trumbull sought 
common ground of agreement rather than points of 
difference. No one had any doubt whatever as to his 
moral or religious standards. He was too outspoken 
for that. Yet he had a way of expressing his princi- 
ples which did not antagonize others. 

To the chaplain of a Loyal Legion commandery 
who was trying to stop the supplying of liquors paid 
for by the commandery at its meetings, he wrote © 


A chaplain among soldiers in time of war or of ope 
must expect to find things going on that he would like to 
have changed. He is, in a certain sense, a missionary 
among those whom he would raise to a higher standard 
and level. His example should ever be on the right side. 
His counse/ also should be, when it is sought, or when he 
can properly give it, But of anything in the way of formal 
protest or fault-finding 1 have ever been shy. I have felt 
that as chaplain I had a duty to make myself a welcome 
guest, —loved for my spirit, my work, and my words. 

About paying for liquor bills, that is another matter. As 
to that, I would say frankly to those having the matter in 
charge, that my principles forbade my sharing in that, Yet 
to make it clear that it was not niggardliness that influ- 
enced me, I should insist on giving a larger sum than I 
seemed thus to save to provide flowers, or fruit, or confec- 
tionery. I would feel it to be a shame and a wrong not to 
have my principles and my way of showing them commend 
themselves to those who do differently. 


Dr. Trumbull's scholarly pursuits had brought him 
into pleasant relations with many learned Jews. Differ- 
ences in religious belief did not hinder these rela- 
tions on either side. There was common ground for 
all in hiblical study ond research. and jn mvek- vf 
Bible truth, as each saw it. One evening, however, 
Dr. Trumbull was deeply touched by an incident that 
occurred in connection with the retirement of Rabbi 
Marcus Jastrow from his long term of service in his 
synagogue. A gathering of rabbis and chief men of 
the synagogues in Philadelphia had assembled in Dr. 
Jastrow's Broad Street house of worship. Out of his 
high regard for the retiring rabbi, Dr. Trumbull at- 
tended the service. 

Dr. Jastrow spied him in the congregation, sent a 
messenger to him, and had him conducted to the 
platform. Presently the rabbi asked Dr. Trumbull 
if he would offer prayer and pronounce the benedic- 
tion at the close of the service, and assured him that 
all would be gratified thercby. 

As the service closed, Rabbi Jastrow introduced 
Dr. Trumbull as his friend, one who, although not ef 
their faith, was a well-known friend of his people. 
Then Dr. Trumbull offered thanks ‘‘ for God's pre- 
serving care and ministering love since first this man 
of God came to be among this people of God,'’ and 
as the waiting congregation stood, he raised his hands, 
and pronounced the benediction, ‘‘ The Lord bless 
thee, and keep thee: the Lord make his face shine 
upon thee, and be gracious unto thee ;: the Lord lift 
up his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace. 
Amen and amen.”’ 

Dr. Trumbull delighted in answering others in un- 
expected ways. Sometimes the questioner would re- 
cover only slowly. Persons in all sincerity would put 
baffling questions to him—and sometimes would wish 
they had not. Said one to him: 

‘«David said he had never seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread. I can’t under- 
stand that. Why, I've seen plenty of such people,’’ 

‘‘Oh, well,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘you and David 
differ. David said 4e never had seen anything of the 
sort,—no matter what any of the rest of us may have 
seen.’’ 

A minister asked him how he read the Bible as to 
the state of children at birth, He answered that he 
thought the Bible taught that ‘‘the race started anew 
with as much benefit from the second Adam, as it 
had of harm from the first Adam ; but that there was 
one text that troubled him."’ 

** What is that ?’’ asked the minister. 

‘«Where sin abounded, gtace doth not so much 
abound.”’ 

*«Why, there's no such text in the Bible |"’ 

**Isn’'t there?’’ responded Trumbull ‘*Why, 
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people seem to think thereis. And if there isn’t such 
a text, the rest of the New Testament all points one 
way.”’ 

in his earlier travels he was one evening in a New 
England home when his host brought up from the 
cellar a pitcher of hard cider. Trumbull declined it 
when it was offered him, whereupon his host, with a 
slight sneer, said, ‘‘Why, Mr. Trumbull, you don't 
think cider drinking is wrong, do you ?"’ 

«¢ Whatever / think about it,’’ flashed out the guest, 
‘it is evident that you think it is wrong !"’ 

And that proved to be exactly the truth. 

Those who sought from Dr. Trumbull specific an- 
swers to questions of duty got clear statements of prin- 
ciples by which the questions must be tested and 
decided, ‘Those who knew him best came to expect 
the unexpected in his answers. He was asked: ‘‘ To 
what one thing, or to what two or more things, do you 
attribute your success ?'’ 

**To recognizing my place,’’ he replied, ‘‘as the 
one that God has called me to be in for the time be- 
ing, and then striving to do my duty there, whether 
fame or failure, riches or poverty, be the result. Since 
my young manhood | have never seen the time when I 
would change the place to which I had been called for 
the time, even to rule a nation, to secure ten million 
dollars a year, or to evangelize a hemisphere, without 
as and unmistakable new call from God.'’ 

nm the other hand, there were certain inquiries 
which he would answer with minute care, and very 
many such letters he wrote to troubled or puzzled 
correspondents everywhere. To a New England pas- 
tor he wrote : 


You ask my personal opinion of the meaning and dif- 
ference of the terms ‘* Revelation and Inspiration,’’ I am 
lad to make reply, as you oe it as a personal favor. 
T sdek of the words themselves, not attempting a close 
theological definition. 

** Revelation ’’ is the making known what’ was before 
unknown or concealed. A revelation may be from man or 
from God, or from’ man as from God _ Revelation is of 
truth or truths disclosed to the hearers. 

‘Inspiration ’’ is the influencing or directing of one’s 
spirit and thought, so that for the time he is the agent and 
mouthpiece or the inspirer. One inspired of God will 


speak, while thus inspired, as God would have him speak, 
Saying whee Gua wuult have linn say; 


A man of God may have a special. message or revelation 
from God, in the line of a warning, or an answered petition, 
or @ directed course of wisdom ; or it may be his mission to 
declare or emphasize truth already revea/ed from God. Or, 
a man of God may be inspired in the delivery of God’s 
message, and by the consciousness that he is speaking 
God’s truth, or for God, 

A revelation is of a particular truth or message. Inspi- 
ration is of one’s spirit, showing itself in the nature of the 
utterance, and in one’s manner of declaration, written or 
spoken, 

This, briefly, is my understanding of revelation and 
inspiration. 

In 1899 it began to dawn upon Dr, Trumbull that 
he could not do as much, physically, as he had been 
accustomed to do. His powers of locomotion were 
failing. He could not move about on his errands of 
mercy and blessing as readily as he was wont to do. 
He had said to a friend, years earlier, that the one 
condition he did not believe he would ever be called 
upon to bear was the life of a shut-in. Nothing in 
his army life was so wearing upon him as his prison 
experiences. Now he did not see how he could live 
if he could not get about. 

But that was just the trial he was called upon to 
undergo, and he went in the same spirit in which he 
met other sendings that he would not have chosen. 
No one would have suspected from his manner or 
words that his growing weakness was irksome to him. 
He wondered a little about it, hoped it might pass, 
and adjusted his life to the new conditions as if he 
had never known any other. 

His physician would not allow him to do any work 
that was urgent, so Dr. Trumbull busied himself with 
the writing of reminiscent articles and editorial con- 
tributions to his paper, without attempting to do much 
that needed to be done on time. He went to his 
office with a measure of regularity, but did more and 
more of his work at home, trusting freely to his son 
and others whom he had trained to carry on the 
paper. He was soon obliged to give up his Bible 
class and teachers’-meeting, and as the new century 
dawned he began to speak most cheerfully of his re- 
tirement from the more active service with which his 
days had been so full. Yet even now he was to doa 
work which some have believed has done more last- 
ing good, and will continue longer, than any other of 
his contributions to the uplifting of his fellow-men. 

Friends who called to see him found him busy, 
contented, full of the old fire in look and voice and 
spirit And when any one would attempt to condole 
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with him over his plight, as he sat in his chair .at 
home or walked about the streets of West Philadelphia 
leaning on the arm of a helper, he would laugh over 
the humor of the situation, and say, as he did more 
than once : 

‘* Well, I'm glad I am not entirely laid aside: I'd 
rather lose ¢hree legs any time than one head !"’ 

To a friend of his early Sunday-school days, Mr. 
L. Hawley of Vermont, formerly the state Sunday- 
school secretary, he wrote in 1901 a letter which 
mirrors his state of mind with characteristic humor 
and kindliness : 


DeaR BROTHER HAWLEY: 

It revives former days very pleasantly to hear from 
you ; and I thank you for your kind words, I am not able 
to move about without assistance, as my lower limbs do 


~~ 


Saint Cecilia 
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not move freély ; but this does not affect my head or my 
heart, and for this I am grateful. 

My son, and one of my sons-in-law, manage the paper, 
while I help them some in my writing. I am glad you like 
the improved paper. 

In ‘* The Child’s Own Book,’’ a book of games that I 
had when a boy, there was, on the first page, a picture of 
an. old man and a boy playing checkers, Under this pic- 
ture were these words : 


‘*To teach his grandson draughts 

His time he did employ, 
Until at last the old man 

Was beaten by the boy.”’ 
Now I know what ‘hat picture means. 

Your old friend, 
H, Clay TRUMBULL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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of the Court 





By Isabella R. Hess 





I. The Coming of Cecilia 


IM BELWAY, having wiped off one little pane of 
his tiny window, the better to peer through the 
rainy mist and the twilight gloom of the Court, 

casually noticed that a new family was moving into 
No. 20, which was directly opposite his shop. Not 
that there was anything sufficiently novel in that to 
attract his attention—for outside of the few inhabi- 
tants who, having dwelt for years in the shadow of 
the Court, constituted its aristocracy, the population 
was very nomadic; even the aristocrats were not 
above frequently changing their domain from one 
tenement to another, or from apartment to apartment 
in the same house ; but then moving, in the Court, 
was robbed of most of the features which make it 
dreaded outside, for it could be done with charming 
readiness, the household goods of the residents being 
restricted to. those demanded by absolute necessity. 

But there was a certain air about the operations 
going on across the way that held Jim's attention. 
Firstly, the commander-in-chief,. or, perhaps more 
properly speaking, the commandress-in-chief, wore a 
waist whose warm crimson color lent an air of festivity 
to the proceedings ; even her voice had a ring which 
bespoke conscious superiority to her surroundings. 
Secondly, a man was lifting into the hall a marble- 
topped table, a fact which needed not the seeing, for 
the crimson-garbed lady in the doorway was elo- 
quently anxious about its safety, and loudly an- 
nounced that it had once cost twelve dollars, and that 
not so very long since, either. When by knocking 
the precious table against the sill, the man was over- 
whelmed by a volume of fiery reproaches, Jim found 
the performance interesting enough to step outside 
the shop, where Mickey Daley was industriously suck- 
ing a lemon stick. 

‘‘And who is it that’s moving in now?"’ asked 
Jim, knocking the ashes from his pipe. 

**Who is it?’’ Mickey removed the stick of 
candy from his mouth. ‘‘It's the Sweeneys, that’s 
who.”’ 

Neither of them had noticed the girl who was 
standing near them, holding by the hand a little fel- 
low whose stout body and puffed-out cheeks stood out 
in amusing contrast to her own little thin figure and 
sharp-pointed features ; she turned at Mickey's short 
words, and, planting herself squarely before them, 
said curtly, ‘‘ Well, and what if it is?’* 

Jim, with that air of calm meditation which was his 
most distinguishing trait, calmly puffed on his pipe ; 
but Mickey, who felt within him the soul-stirring in- 
dependence of a free-born citizen, drew up his sturdy 
form firmly, and asked promptly, ‘‘Say, do you 
know who yer sassin’ ?"’ 

** No, I don’t know who I'm sassin’!"’ If Mickey 
had thought to impress the girl by his cool assump- 
tion of grandeur, he had evidently failed, for her big 
eyes shot fire at him as she snapped back, ‘‘ And 
what's a good deal more, I don't care, and | ain't 
afraid to sass you back nor nobody else what lives in 
this Court !’’ 

The pugilistic Mickey was quite unaccustomed to 
such fearless tones from any one his own size, partic- 
ularly from a girl, so he took in the situation with 
rather a puzzled air that was not entirely lost on the girl, 
for with a magnificent toss of the head that reminded 
Jim vaguely of the lady in the scarlet waist, ‘‘ There 
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ain’t nobody in this Court what's any better than the 


Sweeneys !’’ 

‘*Oh, ain’t there!'’ Mickey's tone was full of 
fine irony. ‘‘ Well, maybe there’s a lot what's just 
as good !’’ 


‘* Maybe there is, and then maybe there ain’t."’ 
The girl turned her back ungraciously on Mickey, 
and jerking her thumb over her shoulder in his direc- 
tion, spoke to Jim : ‘* Say, who's that, any way ?’’ 

Jim let his black eyes drift slowly over the child’s 
indignant face, and took a long puff before he an- 
swered ; then, without a twitch of his solemn face, he 
made them a courtly bow, and pointing to Mickey, an- 
nounced, ‘* Mr. Michael Daley, ma’am, at your serv- 
ice. Now, who may you be?’’ 

With a firm uplifting of her red-crowned head, and 
without one glance at Mickey, she introduced her- 
self. ‘I'm Cecilia Angelina Sweeney, that’s who I 
am!"* 

‘* Holy Smokes !"’ Mickey sat down on the ground 
with a suddenness that boded ill for his spinal col- 
umn, and mimicked the name in a high and shrill 
key. ‘Cecilia Angelina Sweeney! Did you ever 
hear the likes of that for a name, now !’’ 

‘* Well, it’s just the likes of you that wouldn't be 
knowin’ the name of a blessed saint !'’ Cecilia de- 
livered her speech with a sarcastic emphasis that 
proved she knew what a master stroke it was. Jim 
tried not to smile as Mickey turned an awe-struck face 
up to his. 

‘Say, Jim, did you'se ever hear of a saint named 
Cecilia Angelina ?’’ 

‘¢ And who said that any saint was called that ?’’ 
demanded the girl fiercely. ‘‘ It was Cecilia that was 
a saint, and a fine one she was too ! she was that fine 
it's no wonder the likes of you never heard of her! 
and Angelina is a name that my aunt what's dead 
read in a book ; it's my aunt herself what's an angel 
now, and so she knew it was a fine name. So 
there !’’ 

If Cecilia’s plan of reasoning was somewhat lame, 
Mickey did not discover it, but was reduced to a state 
of incoherent murmuring. Jim, to turn the tide of 
battle, gave the little fellow clinging to the girl’s skirt 
a playful poke, and inquired, ‘‘And what's your 
name, now?" 

‘*Puddin’!"’ The little one, feeling that he had 
been too long unnoticed; dug his hands into the 
depths of the pockets of his dilapidated trousers, and 
shrieked forth the word in one staccato breath. 

Jim shook his head. ‘I say, what's your name ?’’ 

As if fearful that Jim's lack of understanding came 
from insufficient lung power on his part, the boy 
drew in his breath with,a great gasp, and yelled, ‘* My 
name's Puddin’ !’’ 

Jim cast a reproachful look at Mickey, who was 
chuckling loudly, and spoke thoughtfully, ‘‘ That's a 
fine name, now ! only I never heard it before.’’ 

Mickey turned grandly to Jim then, and observed 
sarcastically, ‘* And didn't you never hear tell of Saint 
Puddin’ ?"’ 

** You—you !"’ Cecilia stopped for lack of a 
word to express her contempt. ‘Its nfakin’ fun you 
are of the blessed saints! and I wouldn't be wastin’ 
my breath on such as you!’’ Then she stopped to 
explain to Jim, ‘‘ His right name is Joseph Michael, 
but he’s always been that fat and round that it’s 
Puddin’ he’s always been called, and if ye never did 
hear tell of it before, it's a better name than some 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 8 


others I've heard tell of right here !'" And with this 
parting shot she went, and left them looking after her 
through the misty gloom. 

Mickey followed Jim into the shop, and sat down 
on one end of his bench, while Jim reached up to 
light the lamp, which speedily threw a few cheery 
yellow gleams across the tiny room ; but tiny as the 
room was, it was known to every child in the Court 
as the only piace holding a bit of cheer in which they 
were welcome. What with the bench and the little 
stove, the room was quite crowded when Jim had even 
one visitor. A curtain, which made no pretense to 
being anything but an old quilt, was stretched across 
the rear end, shutting from view the cot on which Jim 
slept, and the nails holding his surplus wardrobe, 
consisting of a much-worn black coat, and his hat, 
which was only worn on his weekly exodus from the 
Court. On the wall, there, by the cot, hung a pic- 
ture, the only pretense Jim had ever made to ele- 
gance ; it was only a photograph, and a rather faded 
one at that; the face was not even beautiful, but 
there was in it, when one looked close, a beauty that 
was hidden from the casual observer. The frame 
was of rich gilding—only Jim knew how many months 
of self-denial that frame had cost. } 

It would seem that self-denial wa§ almost an im- 
possibility for Jim, for from what luxuries, nay, 
almost what comforts, could he deny himself? He 
worked, and ate, and slept within the narrow borders 
of the shop. Work was rarely plenty, and his in- 
come but sufficed to pay the rent and buy tke little 
food he required ; still, he had but himself to provide 
for, and now and then a child, running in, would be 
offered an apple ora bit of candy. How could the 
child know that it had been treasured just for the sat- 
isfaction Jim would feel to see the little hands clutch 
the rare dainty? For Jim’s most prominent trait was 
his absorbing love of childhood, and not a child in 
the dozens that swarmed in the Court but that knew 
it well. Was it morning? Not one went by without 
pausing to see if he were within. Was it night? 
They crowded into the shop, to hear a story, or, at 
the very least, to hear a kindly word. Was there a 
quarrel amongst the children at the pump, the social 
meeting-place in the center of the yard? Then Jim, 
when it grew noisy, had only to shout a spare word 
from the doorway, for well they knew that he had no 
favors for any one who fought. 

They had often asked him how, old he was, and 
always came the same answer, ‘‘ How old could I be 
now if not as old as my thumb ?"’ If you looked at his 
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eyes, he was young. For in spite of constant use, 
they were bright and youthful. The fringe of hair 
that surrounded the bald spot on his head was.gray, 
—his form, from bending so much over awl and 
needle, could no longer straighten out entirely ; still, 
he could not be very old, for his voice rang clear, he 
could pitch marbles as well as the rest of them, and 
he could whittle the end of a piece of broomstick until 
it had eyes and nose and mouth, so that many a little 
girl expended on such a doll all the deep maternal 
longing which filled her childish heart. 

And then, too, the children knew that, upon the 
shelf over the cot, was a pasteboard box, holding a 
flute. Sometimes, when he felt unusually good, he 
would take it down, and play a bit of melody that 
would make their feet tap the floor in merry rhythm— 
then his black eyes would glow, and seem to grow 
blacker still ; eyes, inherited, with his innate love of 
music, from his Italian father. But there was noth- 
ing Italian in the way he played ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,"’ 
while the audience shouted it forth with more force 
than melody; but there. was a smoothness to his 
voice when he sang that may have come also from 
his father, for who, having come to earth under Italy's 
sky, failed to imbue the softness and richness and 
languor of the air? But with all the smoothness of 
his voice, Jim had dwelt too long within the Court 
not to have caught the prevailing speech, which 
would have made a stranger mark him as more Celt 
than Italian. 

Perhaps he was thinking of all this just now, for he 
let his hands fall idly in his lap, and observed to 
Mickey, ‘‘ The Yankee that’s in me would be makin’ 
me start to work, but the Italian wants me to be 
playin’ a tune.’ 

Nothing could suit Mickey better. ‘Sure, I'd 
help the Eyetalian knock the Yankee out !"’ 

And forthwith the Italian won the day, or rather 
the evening, for Jim played tune after tune, soft, 
plaintive little airs, and then rollicking dance tunes, 
until the bell of the church just without the Court be- 
gan to strike. 

Jim stopped long enough to say, ‘*Count ‘em, 
Mickey.”’ ; 

And Mickey counted until he reached ten, to 


fim's dismay, who had forgotten the time, and to 
ickey’s alSo, who felt tat, thougn ue was very 


tired and sleepy, Jim's shop was preferable fo the 

apartment, three flights up, in the rear of No. 8, 

where likely his father was drunk and quarrelsome. 
(7o be continued ) 
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The Village Artist 





By Adeline 


M. Teskey 





I. Mrs. Simon Slade: Artist 


** You’ve seen the world 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colors, lights and 
shades, 

Changes, surprises, —and God made it all ! 
For what? Do you feel thankful, ay or no, 
For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 
The mountains round it and the sky above ?’’ 


es E WERE a quiet kind of people in the village, 
going around with a dreamy slow look in our 
eyes, perhaps seeing very little on the out- 
side, but living a great world within,’’ said Mrs. Simon 
Slade, one day I had succeeded in launching her on 
one of her delightful reminiscent talks. ‘‘We knew 
nothing about what some people call progress, we 
were always behind in the fashions, and thought very 
little about the great big world beyond our own neigh- 
borhood, so we looked on Mrs. Fitzpatrick as a kind 
of curiosity when she came to live among us."’ 
‘I was interested, and in reply to a few questions 
from me she continued : 

‘*Mrs, Fitzpatrick was born and raised in the vil- 
lage, and was a nice enough sensible girl before she 
ever left it. She had a kind of good look in her face 
in those old past days, as if she had the evidence of 
things not seen—I suppose it was that look Fitzpatrick 
fell in love with when he asked her to marry him and 
go off to the city. 

«She probably never would have come back to the 
village only that the old homestead was left her, and 
—well, she was obliged to. Fitzpatrick had died, 


Other sketches by ‘‘ The Village Artist "’ will appear from 
time to time in these columns during the autumn and wihter. 








and there wasn’t overly much left, what with theaters, 
and concerts, and stylish clothes, and she was glad to 
fall back on the old home and a cheap place to live in. 

‘« But, my, she was restless! Her eyes that used 
to be soft and blue, with kind of deep places in them 
where you could imagine something mysterious and 
not altogether of this world was hiding, had grown 
hard and shifty, too hard and slippery-like for even a 
thought to have a resting-place in them ; and she was 
always wanting something she did not have. 

‘«She complained a great deal that there was no 
society in the village, no concerts or operas, nor any- 
thing to make life worth living. 

**She was in her most discontented mood one day 
when I carried her over a glass of boiled custard I had 
_ thade fresh—I knew her mother when she was a 
girl. 

«She only took time to thank me for the custard 
when she broke out, ‘This village is an awful little 
hole to live in, nothing to either see, or hear, or en- 
joy in any way—a strip of common,’ she says, scorn- 
fully waving her hand (which she took great pains to 
keep white) out towards the vacant lot in front of her 
house, ‘a pool of water in the middle of it, and a row 
of poplars—and it will be more unendurable in winter,’ 
she says. (She got to talking very nice and using 
high-sounding words since she had lived in the city. ) 
But she was really pale and all fagged out with hear- 
ing and seeing and doing nothing, so I thought I'd 
paint a little just to cheer her up a bit—bring out the 
colors of things she could see and hear, or sense in 
some way, sitting on her own stoop. . 

‘** A new piece of embroidery work every week is 
that old strip of common,’ I says, ‘green background 
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with sometimes bluebells thrown on, sometimes white 
daisies with brown hearts, sometimes pink clovers, or 
buttercups, or dandelions, The pattern changes and 
changes, —before we tire of one another comes ; and it's 
the home of perhaps thousands of pretty flashing 
things, if we'd only the eyes to see them. There's 
the ant in glossy black suit, and the red ladybug, and 
the blue bottle-fly, and all the handsome caterpillar 
and moth family.. Then the heavens above are down 
in that little pool of water every day, blue one day, 
and gray the next,’ I says, ‘ perhaps with great sailing 
clouds, but never two days the same. And on clear 
white nights you'll find the moon and stars down 
there too.’ 

‘*«Why I never thought of looking for all shai,’ 
said Mrs. Fitzpatrick, peering curiously over at the 
little puddle of water. ‘I remember now I did see 
the full moon reflected there one night.’ 

‘«*In winter time fairies seem to take in hand the 
old common. How else can each blade of grass and 
faded flower-stalk shimmer in silver gown and jewels, 
and the pool become one big diamond. itself,’ I says. 

‘«* Three hundred and sixty-five times a year even- 
ing hangs her great picture across the western heavens, 
giving us a new design every time. I don't wonder 
a mite,’ I says, ‘that those poplars over there are 
trembling with delight at the scene that's before them 
this minute.’ 

‘Mrs, Fitzpatrick looked quickly over at the set- 
ting sun, which she could see from her front stoop, 
retiring in all his trappings of purple and gold and 
crimson ; then she looked half scared at the shivering 
poplars. 

‘« «One would think,’ says she, ‘to hear you talk, 
that those trees were people.’ 

‘«* Trees almost seem like people to me,’ I says ; 
‘living beside them year after year you get to love 
them. I think to know one good old tree—one tree 
which, through the storms of a long life has stood 
straight and strong, smiling up into the face of God 
—helps you.’ 

‘¢ She looked over at the poplars again. 

‘«« Then morning comes stealing, stealing in, touch- 
ing every commonplace thing with her pink fingers, 
making it, at least tor a moment, uncommon. And 


every flowering shrub and tree OUTS. incense in her 
pews ste yuu cver go into an apple orchard at blos- 


soming time just before sunrise?’ 1 says, laying aside 
my paint-brush, so to speak, to ask her the question. 

‘¢She thought a moment, and then she said she did 
not believe she ever got up that early, except when 
she was a baby. 

‘«* Well,’ I says, ‘if you got into a drug-store when 
the corks were out of all the perfumery bottles, you 
wouldn't smell anything half so sweet. 

‘«« After the coming of dawn is the meeting of sun 
and earth,’ I says, ‘and everything puts its best foot 
forward for that, same as if 'twas for a wedding. The 
flowers wake up and open their eyes that were shut 
all night, and every leaf and twig, every wheel and 
thread of cobweb is hung with diamonds. The choir 
of birds always seem to be giving us a wedding march 
which they were away behind the world somewhere 
practising all night. 

‘*« You never get a chance to be lonesome,’ I says, 
‘with so many things to take your attention. One 
day it’s the broad smile of the sun, and another day 
it's the winking rain; and the wind,’ I says, ‘now 
whispering and sighing like a lover, and again howl- 
ing like a cross husband. 

‘«« There's the crowd of scents themselves,’ I says, 
‘they're a big family. One scent, when you get a 
whiff of it, perhaps carried to you by a puff of wind, 
puts you in mind of when you were a small body 
trudging the country road to school. A squirrel was 
darting in and out between the fence rails, a grass- 
hopper was playing his sharp fiddle in the mulleins, 
a bobolink, in white coat and black vest, laughed for 
pure joy, it was such a nice day ; and you could hear 
the ring of an ax way off in the bush. The clover 
blossoms were growing by the roadside, and now 
every time you smell clover that picture comes up be- 
fore your heart's eye just as fresh as if it were not 
years and years old. Another scent puts you in mind 
of your wedding day, or the day and the place where 
your William, or John, or Simon proposed to you— 
perhaps kissed you for the first time. You'll re- 
member you went around that day thinking all the 
world was yours; the birds sang special songs for 
you, and the flowers were never so large and bright 
before. God hung his moon that evening just outside 
your bed-room window, and His stars sang to the 
music of your heart. And the scent of one little 
flower, perhaps a sweetbriar or wild violet, brings the 
whole scene back. 


( Continued on page 533, second column) 
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What Pastors Are Saying and Doing 





Now for a Definite Purpose ! 


There is probably no time in the year’s round more 
crucial for the pastor than the first month after his return 
from his vacation, It is then, whether he intends it or not, 
that he sounds the note for all the months that are to fol- 
low. Consciously or unconsciously, the question is in the 
minds of all his people, ‘* What are the plans for this year ?’’ 
If the first two sermons and prayer-meetings do not sound 
some clearly defined issue, and a plan to meet it, many 
who might have been enlisted for vigorous work will sink 
back into the old ruts, and be content with the old grind. 

It is a fine thing for a leader to know whither he is lead- 
ing, and it is to be feared that some pastors do not have any 
too clear a conception of just what it is that they want to 
accomplish during the year on which they are entering. 
Have a motto for the year, and if it can be expressed in 
a short Scripture verse, so much the better. Then let it be 
emphasized frequently for the first month, and it will be- 
come the text for a sermon of deeds a year long. The 
pastor must be sure, too, that he is working for the right 
object. The life of a church must be logical ; it must walk 
before it can fly. It is scarcely likely that a church will 
succeed in a revival effort if its prayer-meetings are dull 
and listless. if it did ‘‘ get up a revival ’’ it would be only 
a ‘‘gotten up ”’ revival, salt without savor. It will be hard 
to start a ‘‘ building project’’ if there are unharmonious 
factions within the membership. 

Therefore there is no such critical time for the pastor as the 
early autumn. Then if ever the man of God must spend 
much time in prayer, clear and definite, in anxious study 
of the conditions of his field, and come out in plain, direct, 
and confident words, —confident not in his own wisdom, but 
in that of his Master, and his power to bring it to pass. 
This is the time when the servant of God shows his mettle, 
and makes plain, the object for which he is giving his 
life. A clear purpose for the year, baptized in much 
prayer, and announced with confidence and conviction, 
will open the way for miracles.— Zhe Rev. James M. Stifler, 
Roselle, N. J. . 


Farceful. Poster Invitations 
On a sheet of crimson paper, the reverse side yellow, 
about six inches square, the. following printed announce- 
ment was circulated by the North Baptist Church of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, of which Dr. Kittredge Wheeler is pastor. 
When a thing of this sort is well done, as this is, its message 
is sure to carry. 





“If GOD ts Speaking, Listen / 
Tf not—go on with the Old Life!” 





Sunday 


Nineteen 
Evening December Eleventh ’ 


our 


At the North Baptist Church 





A SERMON 


who would not live ‘in a community where 
there was no church, but who give their 
time and money to the club. 

who wish their children in the Sabbath- 
school, and their families in the church, 
but who do not stand by the church ! 
who in health and prosperity-—never go to 
the church, dut who in sickness and deathin 
their homes ask the church to come to them. 
A sermon to all those who hear God call- 
ing, but who turn away to the old life. 


To Men 
To Men 
To Men 





The Men's Choir will "9° seats on the platform with 
Dr. Wheeler. 











x 
Isn’t This So ? 


The best plan is never automatic. 

Ignorance, not indifference, often leads to ‘‘No’’ when 
the pastor asks help. Show them how, and you will have 
plenty of helpers. 

Why were the prayer-meetings so good during the sum- 
mer vacation? The people got a chance during the pastor’s 
absence. 

The business man has no use for the pastor who is loose 
in business matters. 

In afternoon calling, when the husbands are away at 
business, take your wife along. 

Let the church bulletin contain some praise for the peo- 
ple each week ; it won’t turn their heads. 

It does not pay to expend much sound and fury on sin- 
ners who are not there. 

Call on rainy days, when your parishioners are at home. 
Stay at home bright days, when they want to call on you. 

Keep your head-piece off your letter-head.— Zhe Rev. 
Howard Murray Jones, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


What of “Blue Monday ”? 
By Floyd W. Tomkins, S.T.D. 


HE time has passed when the official po- 

sition of the clergyman can carry him; 

he must be a man if he would-have 

the power to lead souls to God. For a min- 

ister, therefore, to have what is called a 

“ Blue Monday’’ is to make himself ridicu- 

lous in the eyes of healthy men, and to lose 
his influence. ‘Tired, because he has been telling the old 
story of the cross? Nervously exhausted, because he has 
preached twice, and perhaps spent five minutes in the Sun- 
day-school ? Despondent, when he has been urging others 
to hope and cheer? If so, surely he does not believe what 
he preaches, or, worse yet, makes no effort to set an example 
to his flock. But the majority of ministers must plead 
guilty. Nothing is at once so sad and so ludicrous as an 
average Monday morning ministers’-meeting. There they 
stand of sit, heavy, weary, sad, with the ring of yesterday 
gone from voice, and the thrill lost from handclasp, and 

the flash departed from eye. What is the matter? 

**Oh,” cries the defendant, ‘‘ you fail to realize the 
nervous strain which Sunday places upon the pastor. We 
are hard-worked men. Why, I had to preach twice yes- 
terday, and I had a funeral besides. Flesh and brain cannot 
endure too much.’’ Well, I doubt whether the average 
minister works half as hard as the average layman, or has 
half the strain placed upon him that is the lot of the ma- 
jority of men ahd women. He is largely his own master ; 
he can divide his time as he pleases ; he has a variety of 
occupation ; and, while earnest preaching undoubtedly is 
exhausting, it is no more so than the tasks of physician or 
lawyer or clerk whom we are perpetually urging to come 
to church. It is time for us to stop pitying and coddling 
ourselves, and thinking we are overworked. Let us be 
men, not babies ! 

The minister, if he is loyal, is the messenger of God. 
On one day in seven he has an unusual opportunity to de- 
liver'the message. Should not that privilege exalt him and 
inspire him? Should he not be full of hope and cheer, 
since he knows the God Whom he serves? Has he any 
right to doubt God and sink into gloom because hehas 
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fifted to the heights whence he saw the open heavens, and 
told the glory of his vision to the wajting multitudes? For 
hirh’ to sink" into physical lassitude or mental inanity on 
Menday when he has been privileged to look into God’s 
face on Sunday is to prove himself a weak messenger in- 
deed, not cémprehénding his privileges. 

Or we may turn to the other side, and think of the peo- 


ple. Dear people they are, who have come, each with his 
own need, to the church, hoping to receive new inspira- 
tion, and God has called us to give it to them. Think of 
the opportunity! Think of the joy of telling so many im- 
mortal souls of God’s love, and Christ’s purifying power, 
and the Holy Spirit’s ever-ready help! Think of the de- 
light of making life easier and nobler for one single man or 
woman! Gloomy, blue, weary, when such a joy has come ! 
Nay; but Monday should be a day of sunshine, of fresh 
consecration, of eager gratitude, mingled with a desire to 
serve again, and that speedily. 

Monday ought to have so many opportunities that the 
minister would have no time to think of himself. Sunday 
has revealed, if the pastor has been alert, so many things 
which he ought to do at once, that he cannot stop to feel 
his pulse or sigh in weariness. The King’s business de- 
mands haste. ‘There are sick folk and mourners, there are 
little children and young men, there are strangers, and 
perchance some who have showed themselves touched by 
the Spirit. The day is too short for it all if we would be 
faithful to the trust. Monday is a harvest day. Arise, 
hasten, for souls are waiting. 

It is not only possible, but necessary, as an act of faith, 
for the minister to drive away emotions of despondency. 
The will, ruled by God, can do it, and we must exert our 
will if we would be men. Less thought of self, less talk to 
others of how hard we are working, a reverent reserve in 
speaking of our preaching, the constant cultivation of a 
bright and happy spirit within and without,—these are pre- 
scriptions given bythe Master Himself, and manifestly used 
by Him in his Human life. They never fail to work. 

A good minister once told me something of his method 
of life which I will embody in a few suggestions, hoping 
they may help others as they have helped me : 

1. Kneel in prayer before beginning the preparation of a 
sermon and when it is completed. 

2. Realize, when beginning to preach, that God ‘has sent 
you with a message. 

3. Work as hard as you can on Sunday. Never‘try to 
Save yourself, 

4. Sunday night, before sleeping, kneel down in your 
study, and lay the day and its work before God, and /ave 
them there. 

5. Arise with a song on lips and in heart on Monday 
morning, and plan to make it a happy, busy day. Begin 
the happiness at the breakfast table. 

6. Visit all you can on Monday. 

7. Thank God constantly for the joy of the ministry. 


8. Shun the idea and the title of ‘* Blue Monday ”’ as a 
wicked thing. 

God help us to be bright, strong, happy, modest, conse- 
crated workers, full of hope. Then all days will be glori- 
ous, Sunday and weekday alike, and life will be too short 
for all the good things that await our doing. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Se 
The Children’s Hour 


The need for supplementing the religious instruction given 
to the children on the Lord’s Day was met, in part at 
least, in a city church, by the establishing and continuing for 
years of a Children’s Hour. This was a gathering for re- 
ligious instruction held on every Wednesday afternoon, from 
3.30 to 4.30 o'clock, for eight months in the year, beginning 
about the first of October. To it were invited all the boys 
and girls of the Sunday-school and the congregation who 
were over eight years old. There was no maximum age 
set, as the young people dropped out when about fourteen 
years old, except those who remained as helpers. 

The services, except an occasional social, were as 
strictly religious as are those in the ordinary church meet- 
ing for worship and instruction. The leader instructed the 
children in a body, and the devotional services were ar- 
ranged to emphasize and impress the thought presented by 
the leader. The topics chosen were such as would supple- 
ment the teaching of the Sunday-school; and give the 
young people those things which they would be expected 
to know as adult Christians, and use in the services of the 
sanctuary. Selections of Scripture and hymns were mem- 
orized for present and future use, and the children were 
assigned many things to do for the double purpose of in- 
teresting them and giving variety to the exercises, The 
elder girls formed a choir which was well trained. 

A card was issued to each child, bearing his or her name, 
entitling the owner ‘to all the privileges of the Children’s 
Hour during 1904 and 1905,’’ and containing fourteen 
numbered’ spaces around’the four margins to be punched 
at each attendance. ‘‘ See that yourcard is punched every 
Wednesday” was the reminder, Many of the children 
were so delighted with the services that nothing short of a 
providential hindrance could keep them away.— 7he Rev. 
A. H. McKinney, Ph.D., Newark, N. J. 


a 
An After-Prayer-Meeting Plan 


Do you want to increase the interest in your prayer- 
meetings, promote the social spirit among the members of 
the church, and welcome the stranger within your gates? 
Try.the ‘* Acquaintance Social ’’ after the weekly prayer- 
meeting. Have it once a month, on some regular night. 
Close the prayer-service perhaps ten minutes earlier, and 
let no one depart. Ask the different organizations in the 
church, in turn, to provide tea and wafers, or doughnuts, 
with occasional sandwiches, just to have the simplest pos- 
sible bread-breaking which is so helpful to friendly inter- 
course. Insist upon old-timers seeking out strangers 
instead of gathering in cliques of their own. Impress the 
church officers into a Social Committee of Introduction, 
and assure every church member that he must make the 
other man have a pleasant time. A half-hour will be long 
enough. Urge the congregation to bring outside friends. 
It is a good place to bring the families of new members 
after each communion, You will find many new faces at 
your prayer-meetings. It will banish the thread-bare ex- 
cuse that the church has no open hand for strangers. We 
have tried it. It has succeeded.—Charles E. Bronson, 
D.D., Philadelphia. 


% 
A Church Guest-Book 


The use of a guest-book affords a practicable, perma- 
nent, and hospitable method of registering visitors, and 
one which, used tactfully, will give pleasure. The book 
should be in a convenient place in the vestibule. The calen- 
dar and the church bulletin-board-may invite strangers, 
guests for the day, to record their names. Those who also 
write their addresses may be sent some small memento 
later. Some of them are sure to join the congregation. 

” ‘The success of the matter depends entirely upon the tact 
of the persons who have charge of the book. The ushers 
are too busy to attend to this. It may be done by young 
ladies. The moment of leaving church, never that of 
arrival, is the time for extending the invitation.— 7he Rev. 
William Byron Forbush, New York City. 


bd 


If your church has been open and at work during your 
vacation-absence, don’t refer to the past summer as a season 
of imactivity and rest, nor to the coming winter as a time to 
**resume ’’ work. Those who have been carrying the load 
during the hot weather will be more ready to go on doing 
so if their past willing service is not ignored. 
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Ways to Help That Class of Yours 








Is This Success ? 


A topic once given to the writer for an afternoon’s talk 
at a convention was ‘‘ How I Make My Class a Success.’’ 

‘¢But I cannot talk on such a subject,’’ I said, ‘‘ for I 
fall far short of making my class a success, I have a group 
of fine young women, and I have a deep affection for them, 
but we are not a success.’’ 

In the first place, the study of the Bible is not as regular 
or as thorough as it should be. In. the second place, we 
are not as useful as we should be. In the third place, the 
attendance is irregular. These three failures to reach the 
standard keep us—keep me—very humble, and entirely 
unable to tell how I make my class a success,—for I don’t. 

There was a rainy, disagreeable Sunday a few weeks 
back, and not many of my girls were out. Two of these 
were called on as supply teachers, so we were only a hand- 
ful over in Dr. Paden’s study, where we hold our meet- 
ings. An inspiring place Dr. Paden’s study is, too,—one 
of our sources of inspiration, Well, there were only a few 
of us, and we could be even more intimate than we usually 
are, and that is saying a good deal. 

‘*Girls,’’? I said, ‘tell me why you come to Sunday- 
school. Nobody says you must, any longer,—you are too 
old for that. Now think a minute, and tell me honestly 
why you do come, What is the secret of your interest in 
our class ?”’ 

You see, I was trying to get them to make this talk for 
me, and here is the substance of what they said : 

** We feel that we know you, and you know us, —under- 
stand our special needs and temptations, and make the 
lesson fit into our every-day lives, so that we remember 
and are helped throughout the week.’’ 

There was more than this. They talked of the com- 
panionship with one another, of the friendships they had 
formed. 

‘*Then you think our social meetings,’’—we meet to- 
gether a half-dozen times or so in the course of the year, 
and have a cup of tea and a talk with one another, —‘* you 
think this has helped you to know one another, and to 
know me?’”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ they answered with enthusiasm; ‘‘and our 
having a class name and a class organization, and our 
working together for a definite end.’’ 

There was more of this kind of talk, but it all came back 
to the personal note. Any success of the class has come, 
I am convinced, from that. Though ‘I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, but have not love,’’—love 
for Mary and John and Jim, not for my class, but for the 
individuals in my class,—‘‘I am become sounding brass.’’ 
The eloquence of the teacher must be of a kind that is suf- 
ficient of itself to hold a class of young people,—in my 
judgment, 

Do not misunderstand me,—I do not undervalue good 
teaching and thorough preparation for it. My young 
women would lose their respect for me if I presumed to 
come before them with a lesson unprepared or half pre-* 

ared, and, losing their respect, I would lose any power to 

old and influence them. Nor do I undervalue the use of 
maps and pictures and history and poetry and anything 
legitimate that helps to vitalize the story and make it real, 
but I am: forced to the conviction that all this counts for 
littie unless there is the love for and the understanding of 
the individual pupil. 

One of the High School teachers came to me one time 
and said, ‘‘Can’t you help some of your young women to 
use their influence for good on certain boys whom they see 
a great deal of? Now their influence makes for frivolity 
and bad work. Can’t you suggest that they may make those 
boys better students and finer men?’’ It was a very serious 
time we had that next Sunday, and one df the reports from 
a mother was, ‘‘ Mary said she and Susan did not enjoy 
Sunday-school so very much this morning. You were en- 
tirely too personal.’’ A member of a family came to me 
net very long ago with ‘* Mary is about to lose a great 
opportunity through her own wilfulness. Can’t you help 
her?’’ These are two instances. I know the difficulties 
in this latter home, the dangers in that girl’s temperament, 
and so the personal note can be taken and practical sug- 
gestions made. 

How do I get such knowledge? You remember Field’s 
poem about ‘‘ Father, havin’ been a boy hisself, suspicions 
me’’? Well, having been a girl myself, I begin with some 
understanding of a girl’s needs. But far more important 
than any intuitive knowledge is that gained through at 
least one visit a year in each girl’s home. The girls come 
to my house by special invitation several times a year, and 
whenever they want totalk to me or just to visit with me. 
I am invited with them into their various homes during the 
year. 

We have a common and vital interest in the fund we are 
gathering for our contribution to our new church. The 
various little entertainments we have given for this purpose 
have served to keep us close together, and we have now in 
hand a fund of nearly two hundred dollars, with another 
hundred in sight. For several years we contributed a few 
dollars each month to the support of a child in an orphans’ 
home, and we have done other charitable work, though far 
less than we should have done. We feel this so strongly 
that action was taken at one of our meetings that pledged 
us to set aside twenty per cent of any money we might be 


able to gather to be used for charity. A gift has been 
made to the free kindergarten work, and we wish to do 
more for the helpless children of the city. 

More than a year ago it was decided that ours should 
be the normal class of the Sunday-school. So we study 
the lesson one week ahead of the school, and we are called 
upon very frequently for substitute teachers, The class is 
a training class in more senses than one, for the practical 
experiences these young women are getting in organizing, 
carrying through entertainments and dinners, is fitting 
them for the work of the Ladies’ Aid Society,—a work they 
must soon fall heir to, 

These things have been told because they are my prac- 
tical experiences, and they tell how I have been able to get 
into intimate relations with my girls, They illustrate the 
personal method, which, you will see, is not so very simple 
or easy, but it pays large returns upon the investment of 
time and labor, 

For about eight years we have held together a class of 
fifteen to twenty-five young women, varying in age from 
sixteen to twenty-four years. We have fallen far short of 
success, but we are full of plans for better work and greater 
usefulness, which, please God, we shall strive earnestly 
and prayerfully to carry out.—M/rs. William Igleheart, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

“ 


** Making Believe” 


A young girl, full of life and enthusiasm, who was ex- 
ceedingly fond of travel and new sights, but who was com- 
pelled to go back and forth to her work on the same 
familiar city streets fifty weeks in the year, said to me once, 
**Sometimes, when I am tired to death of the same old 
streets and buildings, and fairly ache for something new 
and interesting to explore, I try to imagine that I am a 
stranger in the city, and I look at everything as if I had 
never seen it before. I say to myself, ‘Is this the main 
street?’ and then I think, ‘No, the cross street looks 
busier.’ I make believe I don’t know what the big build- 
ings are for,—what sort of occupation goes on inside of 
them, I mean,—and I look them all over, and decide for 
myself, and really, it is astonishing how much you will see 
that you never saw before. It is quite interesting.’’ 

The tired Sunday-school teacher sits down to read the 
lesson for the next Sunday, preparatory to her study, and 
the very familiarity of the sound of the words hinders her 
from seeing any deeper into the beauties of the text than 
she has seen before. Use your imagination as did the 

oung girl. Make believe you have never read the lesson 
fore. Get the meaning of each sentence before you read 
the next. Wonder a little bit about the surroundings, and 
decide what it is likely they were, in view of the text. It 
is astonishing what fresh, inspiring truth there is hidden in 
the garb of familiar words.— Grace Willis, Milwaukee, Wis. 


. 
The Teacher as a Seed-Sower 


‘* Let us say that the boy has been improved, perceptibly, 
only a few per cent, but that his aspirations are a hundred 
per cent higher.’’ We are too prone, we elders, parents, 
and teachers, to look for immediate results in our teaching. 
‘* Why is there not greater improvement in Johnny under 
his new teacher, who has been commended to us so highly? ’’ 
we ask ourselves, ‘* Why are there not greater results in 
our own work?’’ We cannot see the end thereof; no 
man can. If we are faithful, we need not fret and fume 
that things wished for are not more easily seen,—ours but 
the part, it may be, to prepare the soil, to sow the seed, to 
leave the impress which somehow, somewhere, sometime, 
will bear a harvest.—Z/eanor Root, Boston, 


* 
How One Class Adopted Another 


The teacher of the Friendly Class of the Allston, Massa- 
chusetts, Congregational Sunday-school undertook to teach 
also a class of Italian boys in an afternoon Sunday-school 
at the Merrimac Street Mission in ‘* Little Italy,’’ West 
End. He found the place crowded and noisy, and saw 
possibilities of increasing his six boys to thirty, and doing 
much more for them, if he could get a separate room. 
There were rooms over the mission that could be rented 
for twelve dollars a month. He invited two of the boys to 
pay a visit to the Friendly Class in Allston. Five of them 
came one Sunday, and made their teacher proud of them 
by their good behavior in church and Sunday-school. He 
then stated the case to the Friendly Class, headed a sub- 
scription paper, and left it on the desk in the class-room. 

fithin a week the members of the class and a few out- 
side friends had pledged more than two hundred dollars to 
rent, heat, light, and furnish the rooms for Sunday-school 
and club purposes. When the Italian boys were told that 
the Friendly Class was going to providea room for them, 
they requested that their class might be named ‘‘ The 
Friendly Juniors.’’ The Friendly Class in Allston were 
pleased at the request, and adopted the Friendly Juniors as 
a part of the Friendly Class. : 
When the rooms were opened, the Friendly Class went 





almost in a body. At a subsequent supper and social of 
the Friendly Class, the Friendly Juniors were invited as 
guests and their car fare paid. Flowers are sent from the 
Friendly Class-room to the room of the Friendly Juniors. 
When the annual outing of the Friendly Class was held in 
June, the Friendly Juniors were invited, and a game of 
base-ball was played between the two. So the problem 
of interesting church-members in the ‘‘ sand-papered sub- 
urbs,’’ in the people of the slums, has been solved on this 
small scale in a most practical way. : 

It should be said further that these boys meet two nigh 
a week as ‘* The Theodore Roosevelt Boys’ Club,’’ and 
that President Roosevelt has sent them his photograph 
with an autograph message.— 7he Rev. John F. Cowan, 
Boston, 


Treating Them as Sons or as Brothers 


There are undoubtedly some Sunday-schools which hold 
young men in something like the number of young women. 
There are a number where it is evident that young men are 
not held. If one could make a study of all schools in both 
classes, there would, no doubt, be many reasons found for 
the difference. I venture on one, and only one. This one 
I believe underlies many others, and is vital: The Sunday- 
school without pong men takes the paternal attitude 
toward them, while the Sunday-school with young men 
approaches them in a fraternal way. 

The large and successful classes of young men found in 
the churches of Rochester and other cities of central New 
York ; the equally successful, if not quite so large, classes 
of the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, hold young 
men without trouble. The government and entire ma- 
chinery of these classes is democratic. Class officers are 
chosen by vote of the members. The teacher holds his 
position because he is a born leader, with power to attract 
men, and not because he is put over the class by authority 
of any kind. 

The whole case seems to me very much like that of 
popular professors in a university, The old-time college 
put all students in the same hopper, and when they came 
out, they were ‘oo often mill-made men, Our modern way 
is to give the student electives. The students soon winnow 
the good teachers from the poor, Our Sunday-schools 
ought to form young men’s classes, and consult them as to 
who should be their teacher, Their choice ought to be 
followed, if possible. 

The paternal Sunday-school trains the young men as it 
does the intermediate and primary scholars. The teachers 
are selected by the superintendent or by a board, or per- 
haps by the governing body of the church itself. This is 
possible with boys and children, but it seldom works well 
with the young men. Asa method it ought to be expected 
to fail every time, because it is fundamentally wrong. 
Often it does not fail because of various reasons which 
cover up the real danger of the system. This danger is no 
slight one, and no doubt anchors in the church where such 
things are done. The whole church is undoubtedly run on 
the paternal plan. Such a church once upon a time had 
its place, as we learn in Hebrews1:1. But Hebrews 1: 2 
informs us that in these last days God’s dispensation is to 
be a fraternal one. The church again and again needs to 
be brought back to this fundamental principle. The con- 
stant danger is to lean toward the paternal side even in 
dealing with grown people. It may be asked why it is 
possible to hold young women, To this I would say : 

1. Even in our country, with its ‘‘ new woman,’’ we do 
not find the self-assertiveness that we find in our men. 
We have trained them to lean upon others. 

2. Woman does not resent authority in religious matters. 

3. In many cases I notice that the most successful teach- 
ers of women are men,—oftentimes the pastor or superin- 
tendent, or some good elder or deacon to whom they have 
become attached. 

4. I have also noticed that where lady teachers are very 
successful with young women’s Bible classes, they approach 
them from the sisterly standpoint rather than the maternal. 

The Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, which originated 
in a young men’s Bible class, has always been closely con- 
nected with them. This problem of holding young men 
has been solved by following the golden mean. On the 
one hand, the whole attitude of church and Sunday-school 
toward them has been fraternal rather than paternal ; on 
the other hand, the danger that a large body of young 
men highly organized will prove an imperium imperio 
Neg sate within empire] is avoided. The active members of 
the Brotherhood are pledged to support the powers that be, 
and these act as a wholesome leaven to the whole lump, 
and form a pastor’s bodyguard to bring him into direct 
touch with all the young men of the congregation, over 
whom they exercise a brotherly care. 

More and more our successful college presidents and 
trustees are developing the latent force of the alumni. Let 
us do *++ same thing in the Sunday-school. The young 
man who has graduated from high school or college is 
quite apt to 100k upon himself as worthy of alumnus rank 
in Sunday-school matters. Let him be attached to the 
Sunday-school with acknowledgment of such rank, and we 
will hear less about his graduating from it.— 7he Rev. C. £. 
Wyckoff, Irvington, N. /. 
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Clinch the Lesson Story 
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October I 


Ancient Babylon 


A Mound at the Site of 














October 8 


An Oriental Kneeling 
at Prayer 








October 15 


At Palmyra . 
On the Route of the Exile 
Across the Desert 








October 22 


The Temple Area, 
Jerusalem 








October 29 
Sculpture Showing the 


In the Arch of Titus at Rome 


Seven Branch Candlestick 
















November 5 


The Hebrew Book 
of Esther 
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November 12 
The Euphrates 


possibly one of the canals 


Of which the ancient Ahava was 


With a Picture 















maps. Each week, in The Sunday School Times, an article giving 
illustration chosen for the week, and supplements the explanation with historical or geographical information. 
Subscription price—40 cents a year. Or 10 cents for a quarter’s set of thirteen pictures and two maps. 


USE THE PICBURES 





Supplement the story which the ear hears with a part of the story which the eye may see; it may be a bit ) 
of present-day scenery, showing a location; or the illustration of an ancient custom ; it may illustrate the 
whole passage or a particular verse. To get an illustration which just meets your need—one that dif- 
fers from the ordinary lesson illustration—secure The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures. 





November 19 


Restoration of the Palace of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon 























To increase attendance. at Shushan 
To review the quarter’s lessons. 
To start scrap-books of the year’s lessons. 
Novernber 26 
a Ephesus 
emery oy — written to 
of Corinth 
To send to Home Department members. i le 
To make ancient customs seem more real. 
To claim attention at the beginning of the lesson. 
December 3 
a | The East Wall of 
j : Jerusalem 
To reward attention at the end of the lesson. | 
To interest ‘the scholar who has a longing for travel. 
To arouse an interest in good pictures of every kind. December 10 
To awaken an interest in home study of the Bible. The Scroll of the Law Laid 
Open at the Part Read 
a by Ezra 


7 
To bring distant places within the range of vision. 
To induce the scholars to “‘ look up ”’ some lesson 
point. 


To give the scholars something to ‘look at” 
esides other scholars across the room. 


a a A 


The Lesson Pictures on Souvenir Post Cards, 
to use for correspondence purposes, 
20 cents fora set of thirteen. 


a 


The Lesson Pictures on Lantern Slides, 50 
cents each, or $5.00 for a dozen, 
selected subjects. 


The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures 


Are printed on heavy enameled 
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per-—8 by 5% inches—a separate os for each lesson and the needed 
he Setting of the Picture explains the 








December 17 


Modern Road-Building 
in the East 















the Messiah 








A Map of Jerusalem and 
Vicinity 


P December 24 
Hofmann’s Painting of 
| A Map of the Old Testament 
World 
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LESSON 2. OCTOBER 8. DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN 


Dan. 6 : 10-23. (Study the chapter.) Memory verses: 21-23 
Golden Text: The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them.—Psa. 34: 7 * 





COMMON VERSION 


to ¢ Now when Daniel knew that the writ- 
ing was signed, he went into his house ; and 
his windows being open in his chamber toward 
Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed, and gave thanks be- 
fore his God, as he did aforetime. 

1m Then these men assembled, and found 
Daniel praying and making supplication be- 
fore his God. 

12 Then they came near, and spake before 
the king concerning the king's decree; Hast 
thou not signed a decree, that every man that 
shall ask @ petition of any God or man within 
thirty days, save of thee, O king, shall be cast 
into the den of lions? The king answered 
and said, The thing #s true, according to the 
law of the Medes and Persians, which altereth 
not. 

13 Then answered they and said before the 
king, That Daniel, which is of the children of 
the captivity of Judah, = not thee, O 
king, nor the decree that thou hast signed, but 
maketh his petition three times a day. 

14 Then the king, when he heard ¢hese 
words, was sore displeased with himself, and 
set Ais heart on Daniel to deliver him: and 
he laboured till the going down of the sun to 
deliver him. 

15 Then these men assembled unto the 
king, and said unto the king, Know, O king, 
that the law of the Medes and Persians zs, 
‘That no decree nor statute which the king es- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


to And when Daniel knew that the writing 
was signed, he went into his house (now his 
windows were open in his chamber toward 
Jerusalem) ; and he kneeled upon his knees 
three times a day, and prayed, and gave 
thanks before his God, as he did aforetime. 
11 Then these men assembled together, and 
found Daniel making petition and supplica- 
tion before his God. 12 Then they came 
near, and spake before the king concerning 
the king's interdict : Hast thou not signed an 
interdict, that every man that shall make peti- 
tion unto any god or man within thirty days, 
save unto thee, O king, shall be cast into the 
den Of lions? The king answered and said, 
The thing is true, according to the law of the 
Medes and Persians, which 'altereth not. 13 
Then answered they and said re the king, 
That Daniel, who is of the children of the cap- 
tivity of Judah, regardeth not thee, O king, 
nor the interdict that thou hast signed, but 
maketh his petition three times a day. 14 
Then the king, when he heard these words, 
was sore displeased, and set his heart on Dan- 
iel to deliver him; and he labored till the 
going down of the sun to rescue him, 15 Then 
these men assembled together unto the king, 
and said unto the king, Know, O king, that it 
is a law of the Medes and Persians, that no 
interdict nor statute which the king establish- 
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Daniel, Thy God whom thou servest con- 
tinually, he will deliver thee. 

17 And a stone was brought, and laid upon 
the mouth of the den; and the king sealed it 
with his own signet, and with the signet of his 
lords ; that the purpose might not be changed 
concerning Daniel. 

18 ¢ ‘hen the king went to his palace, and 
passed the night fasting: neither were instru- 
ments of music brought before him: and his 
sleep went from him. 

19 ‘hen the king arose very early in the 
morning, and went in haste unto the den of 
lions. 

20 And when he came to the den, he cried 
with a lamentable voice unto Daniel : and the 
king spake and said unto Daniel, O Daniel, 
servant of the living God, is thy God, whom 
thou servest continually, able to deliver thee 
from the lions ? 

21 Then said Daniel unto the king, O king, 
live for ever. 

22 My God hath sent his angel, and hath 
shut the lions’ mouths, that they have not hurt 
me: forasmuch as before him innocency was 
found in me ; and also before thee, O king, 
have I done no hurt. 

23 Then was the king exceeding glad for 
him, and commanded that they should take 
Daniel up out of the den. Daniel was 
taken up out of the den, and no manner of 
hurt was found upon him, because he believed 
in his God. 
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Daniel, Thy God whom thou servest con- 
tinually, he will deliver thee. 17 And a stone 
was brought, and laid upon the mouth of the 
den ; and the king sealed it with his own sig- 
net, and with the signet of his lords; ? that 
nothing might be changed concerning Daniel. 
18 Then the king* went to his palace, and 

assed the night fasting ; neither were ° instru- 
ments of music brought before him: and his 
sleep fled from him. 

19 Then the king arose very early in the 
morning, and went in haste unto the den of 
lions, 20 And when he came near unto the 
den to Daniel, he cried with a lamentable 
voice ; the king spake and said to Daniel, O 
Daniel, servant of the living God, is thy God, 
whom thou servest continually, able to deliver 
thee from the lions? 2t Then said Daniel 
unto the king, O king, live for ever. 22 My 
God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the 
lions’ mouths, and they have not hurt me; 
forasmuch as before him innocency was found 
in me; and also before thee, O king, have I 
done no hurt. 23 Then was the king exceed- 
ing glad, and commanded that they should 
take Daniel up out of the den. So Daniel 
was taken up out of the den, and no manner 
of hurt was found upon him, because he had 
trusted in his God. 


tablisheth may be changed. , eth may be changed. 

16 Then the king commanded, and they 16 Then the 
brought Daniel, and cast Aim into the den of brought Daniel, and cast him into the den of 
lions. Now the king spake and said unto lions. Mow the king spake and said unto 


The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HEN we have the choice—as we do every day 
—between doing a good thing in a good way, 
and doing a good thing in the best way, 

which do we usually choose? Do most men try to 
be the first one to offer a seat to a woman in a 
crowded car, or do they wait until making sure that 
no one else is going to do so? Do most young peo- 
ple answer a call from a parent the first moment that 
they hear it, orthe second ? Do most school children 
and college students study a lesson in order to get at 
the last possible bit of information that is there, or in 
order to pass creditably in recitation? Do most of 
us indulge in ‘‘ border-line ’’ amusements and habits 
because we don’t see any special harm in them, or do 
we leave them utterly alone and substitute other 
things in which we are sure there is positive good ? 
You can find still more pertinent illustrations of this 
question for your pupils, and it will be worth while 
to discuss it frankly with them for a few minutes. 

There is only one safe rule of conduct : a/ways 
take the HIGHEST oP yond you can. Itis not enough 
merely to do , if you could do better ; anything 
less than the best is not good, for one who knows or 
could know the best. 

There is eT no story in the Bible or out of it 
—apart from the life of Christ—that more striking] 
illustrates this truth, than that recorded in the sixt 
chapter of Daniel. Most persons think they know 
the story of ‘‘ Daniel in the Lion’s Den.” Very few 
do. It may be learned this week in such a way as to 
become a new life-force in the world. 

The best part and the richest teaching of the stor 
will be lost if the entire sixth chapter is not used. 
Last week’s lesson was a good one for reading aloud ; 
this week's is even better. An interesting way to 
handle the lesson in class would be to begin with the 
discussion suggested above, and then, perhaps before 
giving a final answer to the question, read aloud 
(after careful practise in doing so at home) to your 
pupils the sixth “gy throughout (the 24th verse 
may be omitted for the youngest children). Follow 
your reading with the question: In what way did 
Daniel take the Aighes¢ ground when he might have 
taken lower ? * 

How old was Daniel at this time ? Show your pupils 
how they can get general light on this from the book 
itself. e was an old man now,—but it is no easier 
for an old man to do right than for a boy ; nor is it 
easier for him to face the deliberate laying down of 
his life. We do not know just who ‘ Darius the 
Mede” was ; Professor Beecher throws light on this 
in his comment on ‘‘ Persons.” 

It was not merely a personal habit or whim of Dan- 
iel’s to pray before his open window toward Jerusalem. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Professor Beecher both call at- 


and delivereth them. 


ing commanded, and they * Aram. passeth not away. 
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tention to Solomon's prayer (1 Kings 8 : 46-49) as made 
for these captives many centuries before. Facing 
toward holy places is even to-day the Oriental cus- 
tom in prayer, as Mrs, Howie’s first paragraph 
shows. And that the securing of a royal command 
for exclusive worship of the king was entirely reason- 
able, in view of Eastern ideas of the divinity of 
kings, is shown by Mrs. Howie's last paragraph. 

Apart from his blind folly in failing to see through 
the malicious plot of his officers, as he, might easily, 
and ought to, have done, what do you think of 
Darius? Does he not, for a monarch of that day 
and environment, show more than one admirable 
trait? His weakness is unsparingly scored by 

"Professor Beecher (on vs. 10, 13, 14, 15, 16),in Dr. Mc- 
Laren’s fifth and eighth paragraphs, and in Dr. Hurl- 
but’s ‘‘ Outline.” Yet there is another side to Darius. 
It takes nobility to recognize nobility, and Darius 
knew Daniel for what he was. Darius could not, 
without unfaithfulness to his highest standard of 
morality, break his royal word. But he labored with 
his whole heart to save his friend; and then he 
showed confidence (v. 16) in the God of .his friend. 
To be sure, his words in verses 16 and 20 are some- 
what inconsistent; but a man once cried out to 
Christ, ‘‘I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” The 
king’s swift punishment of the wicked, and the in- 
stant, imperial recognition, for himself and all his 
subjects, of Jehovah, demand our respect. 

The heart of this wonderful lesson is in the tenth 
verse. It is expressed there so simply that we are in 
danger of missing it. There must have swept down 
on Daniel the hosts of evil in a fierce attempt to 
swerve him from his daily habit. His enemies were 
determined to have his life: he knew that. And he 
knew that sae! by worshiping God in secret for a 
few days he could defeat their ag Why throw 
away his life for a mere form ? as he not needed 
in the empire? Would it not be wrong for him to 
court death ? 

But the best way to worship God that he knew of was 
to do so by praying before the open window toward 
gecueciom, Therefore there was no other way for 

aniel to consider. ‘Secret discipleship” is never 
worthy of a true man. And because Daniel was clear 
as to his duty, and was doing his duty, he was actually 
grateful in his hour of peril He did not fling him- 
self down in reproachful pleading before God ; he 
**gave thanks” as aforetime. 

uty is all that we need toknow. When we are 
rmitted—as we are always—to do our best for God, 

it is a thing to be joyously grateful for. God may 
take us to him, or he may prolong our life: that is 
God's responsibility, not ours. Daniel’s life would 
have been no less a triumph if the lions had torn him 
to pieces that night. But God revealed to him and 
to us the plans that would have been thwarted had 
Daniel prayed in secret. Because Daniel took the 
highest ground he could, the religion of Jehovah 


* Gotpen Text (Am. Rev.).—The angel of Jehovah encampeth round about them that fear him, 


2 Or, that there might be no change of purpose * Or, dancing girls 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


had such recognition as could not have been brought 
about just then in any other way. Contrast the re- 
sult with what would have been the pitiful mediocrity 
of Daniel’s trying to save his own life! 

And God is bringing about just as wonderful re- 
sults to-day for those of his children who are lettin 
him do so. He is trying to teach us that ‘ half- 
way” good is not good at all; that if we are only 
willing to do ‘fairly well” in his service we are 
traitors to the cause, obstacles to the progress of the 
Kingdom. “There is no but the best. But the 
best brings with it such joys that the Daniels of to- 
day give thanks, as aforetime, for each call of God to 
its doing. 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 


Three experiences that all true Christians are likely to 
have (McLaren, 1). 

The kind of reputation that God’s servants should win 
(McLaren, 3). 

The attack on Daniel began with a lie (McLaren, 5). 
Do not most attacks of evil against good begin that way ? 

The hottest flame does not crackle (McLaren, 7). 

Why was Daniel delivered ? (McLaren, last). 

Faith’s fearlessness in the presence of danger (Banks, 1). 

God’s miraculous care for his children (Banks, 2 4). 

Keep your windows open toward Jerusalem ! (Goss, 1.) 

‘* As aforetime’’ is the way a good ship breasts the 
storm (Goss, 2). 

Daniel’s spirit ought to be that of the ideal American 
citizen (Dunning, 1). 

Loyalty to highest principle 7s compatible with business 
success (Dunning, 3). 

Loyalty to God does not insure physical deliverance, 
nor is such a hope that which makes men loyal (Dun- 
ning, 6). 

Every call of duty is an opportunity to witness fur God, 
and to win others to God (Dunning, last two). 

How Daniel’s spiritual stamina was not fed (Sanders, 
last). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


Why did Cyrus permit the return of the Jews to 
Judah ? 

What other influence than that mentioned in the 
Bible do you think may have inclined Cyrus to re- 
lease the Jews ? 

What various words of Cyrus indicate his belief as 
to Jehovah ? 

hat did Cyrus do for the Jews besides offering 
them freedom ? 

Compare Belshazzar’s and Cyrus’ treatment of the 
vessels of the house of Jehovah ? 

What indication of the extent of Cyrus’ power is 
given? Is it literal ? 

What can you find in the book of Daniel to indicate 
whether Daniel and Cyrus may have known each 
other ? 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate the Lesson 


N THE Aramaic this story of Daniel in the den of 
lions begins with the verse that in our English 
translations is printed as 5: 31. In this the Sep- 

tuagint agrees with the Aramaic, though its phrase- 
ology is quite different. There is nothing to indicate 
the connection between the two stories, or whether 
the interval of time between them was a few hours 
or days, or a good many years. Outside considera- 
tions, however, indicate that the Belshazzar incident 
occurred shortly before the taking of Babylon by 
Cyrus, and the incident of the lions not long after. 
The armies of Cyrus entered Babylon peacefully in 
July, 539 B.C., and he himself came to the city the 
ollowing October. The incident of the last lesson 
had brought Daniel to the front, so that he was con- 
sidered in the reorganization of the government under 
the conquerors, 

Time.—Say between August of the accession year 
of Cyrus, and August of his first year, 539 and 538 
B.C. Before the decree for the return of the Jews, 
which was made the first year of Cyrus, the year 
that began in March, 538 B.C. 

Place.—Not indicated. One of the capitals of the 
Medo-Persian empire: Babylon, or Ecbatana, or 
Shushan. 

Persons.— Daniel. Other officials of the empire. 
The king who is called Darius the Mede. Who he 
was is a matter of conjecture. Some identify him 
with Darius Hystaspes, who came to the throne sev- 
enteen years after Cyrus; some with Gobryas, the 
general of Cyrus; some with Cyaxares, or “wt on 
(see books of reference). The best guess is that 
Darius is here either a name for Cyrus himself, or 
the name of a Median king who was nominally suze- 
rain to Cyrus, The record seems to show that Cyrus 
actually reigned in Babylon from the time of his cap- 
turing the city. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 10.—Knew that the writing was signed: 
The writing that forbade (not prayer as an act of 
worship, but) petition to any God or man save the 
king. Probably Daniel's enemies had made the king 
believe that this would be a fine practical test of the 
fealty of his new subjects. Zoward Jerusalem: See 
1 Kings 8: 48, 44, 42; Psalm 5:7; Jonah 2: 4.— 
Three times a day; See Psalm55:17. As the ques- 
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tion is concerning “‘the law” (Dan. 6: 5), it is in- 
teresting to note that the specifications are of matters 
not found in the Pentateuch, but found elsewhere 
in the Old Testament.—As he did aforetime: He 
simply did not change his habits in this matter. 

Verse 11.—Assembled... and found Daniel mak- 
ing petition: They were unscrupulous and ungen- 
tlemanly, or they would have respected the privacy 
of his own personal apartment. 

Verses 12-13.—Hast thou not signed an inter- 
dict ? They are shrewd enough to get a verdict from 
the king before they tell him who the offender is, or 
the details of the offense.—According to the law: 
The king ties himself up by a technicality. He is 
proud of his government as a government ot law, 
exercised alike over the highest and the humblest.— 
Then answered they: Having thus obtained a de- 
cision, they tell who the offender is.—Regardeth not 
thee, O king : They intimate that Daniel's conduct 
is personally inconsiderate toward the king. He has 
not only broken the law, but has thus put the king 
in an embarrassing position. 

Verses 14-15.—It is to the king’s credit that he will 
not violate the constitution of his realm even to save 
Daniel. Apparently it was within his prerogative to 
have interpreted the law, declaring that the case of 
Daniel did not come within the intent of it, but that 
would have been an acknowledgment of fallibility, a 
confession that the law had not been worded with 
sufficient care.—No interdict... which the king es- 
tablisheth may be changed: Other statutes may be 
ener. but not those made by the king. He found 
this doctrine of royal infallibility particularly fiat- 
tering. 

Verses 16-17.—7he king commanded: At last he 
yields to flattery and to the pressure of the situation. 
—Thy God... will deliver thee; He prayed that 
God would do the right thing, which he himself had 
not the moral courage to do. 

Verse 18.—/ustruments of music: Margin, ‘‘danc- 
ing girls.” His customary evening amusements. 

Jerses 19-23.—He cried with a lamentable voice 
...O Daniel, etc.: He was in doubt, and yet he knew 
that Jehovah is a wonder-working God.—Recause he 
had trusted in his God: This is the moral of the 
story. One, with God, is a majority. Daniel, with 
ne he counts for more than the whole Medo- 

ersian empire. 


AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Plotters generally lay traps for their own feet. 
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When Faith Stopped the Mouths of Lions 


By Alexander 


ANIEL was an old man now. His career hith- 
erto had been one of unbroken’ prosperity. 
Whoever was king, he was high in favor and 

office. But neither old age nor prosperity had sapped 
his courage or weakened his force. His three com- 
anions in his early unflinching loyalty to the law 
had been flung into the furnace because they would 
not worship a false god ; he was to suffer because he 
would worship the true God. Taken together, they 
represent the two grounds on which the world dis- 
likes and often seeks to harm the church—because 
the church refuses to bow to the world’s idols, and 
because it persists in rendering its devotion to God. 
Not to do as we do, and to do as we do not do, are 
‘qual offenses to an intolerant ‘public opinion,” 
which is quite as intolerant in a republic as in a des- 
potism. The lesson shows Daniel in three aspects— 
as the mark for envy because of his very faultless- 
ness ; as calmly persistent in his worship,and ignor- 
ing Darius’ ‘‘decree” ; as enduring and delivered. 
In all he stands as pattern and encouragement to all 
God's servants. 

Daniel, a good man, hated for his goodness. The 
story represents Daniel as honored and promoted by 
successive monarchs. Dynasties changed, revolu- 
tions swept over the land, but he ‘‘continued even 
unto the first year of King Cyrus.” He was the first 
of many examples of the strange blending in the 
Jewish character of unbending tenacity of creed and 
great flexibility and power of adaptation to circum- 
stances which has made Jews powers in every na- 
tion to which they have been driven. To refer to 
one seomete only, the Moorish kingdom of Spain 
was full of Jews in high places. 

It may seem strange that ‘‘Darius the Mede” 
should have set not one of his own countrymen, but 
a Jew, at the head of his elaborate organization for 
the administration of his new conquest, but’ appar- 
ently he knew a trustworthy man when he saw him, 
and may have been pleased to find some one who 
could be a watch-dog and a check over his country- 
men whom he appointed governors of districts. No 
doubt Daniel's integrity was very inconvenient to 
the ‘*‘ princes " whose accounts he had to audit. His 


McLaren, D.D. 


business was to see that ‘‘the king should have no 
damage,’ and to do that thoroughly would involve a 
good deal of damage to satraps accustomed to let 
much of the taxes stick to their own palms in the 
handling. His ability was as conspicuous as his in- 
tegrity, so that even the envy, which doth ‘‘ merit as 
its shade pursue,” could ‘find none occasion for 
fault.” That is the kind of reputation that God’s 
servants should win. The most exacting and mali- 
cious critics should be driven to acknowledge that 
they fail to finda flaw. ‘‘ The fierce light that beats 
upon a throne ” is not so searching as that which the 
world turns on professing Christians, and they 
should weave the web of their lives so well that no 
weak spot can be seen in it when it is held up 
against the light. We shall not always win affection 
by our goodness, but we should always be able to 
baffle hostile eagerness to point to flaws. 

Daniel, a devoui man, persecuted for his devotion. 
The conspirators knew that Daniel was impregnable 
in the matter of his official duties, and they knew, 
too, that he would be inflexible in the matter of his 
er wy Perhaps they did not know that the latter 
quality was the root out of which the former grew, 
but we do well to mark the connection of devotion 
with morality. The first point to note is the trap 
laid for Daniel. 

To us such a piece of arrogance as the interdict 
against all petitions except those to the king seems 

most incredible, but it is all of a piece with the 
swollen self-importance of an Eastern monarch. 
Even in early Christian times the worship of the 
Cesar was a prevalent cult. The suggestion was 
skilfully adapted to Darius’ overweening self-impor- 
tance, and secured two objects at once, in showing 
the officials’ loyalty and in ruining Daniel. It is to 
be observed that it is made in the name of ‘a//the 

residents” as well as of the inferior governors. 

hat was a lie to begin with, for the chief ‘* presi- 
dent” was Daniel. It was probably intended to de- 
ceive Darius, and to add weight to the proposal. 
The pleased king swallowed the flattery and con- 
sented to supersede all the gods fora month. And 
all the while the subtle knaves that were pretending 
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to make a deity of him were making a tool of him. 
How they must have laughed in their sleeves at him, 
and chuckled over the success of their trick ! 

Daniel appears to have had no inkling of the plot 
till the decree was signed. The battery had been 
masked till the first shot was fired. Very noticeable 
and beautiful is his calm ignoring of the preposterous 
edict. He makes no remonstrance, nor attempts 
flight or concealment. Decree or no decree, it mat- 
ters not a whit to him. Silently and unmoved, he 
goes on just as he had always done. On the flat 
rpof of his palace he had, as was usual, a slightly 
built room where he could find privacy, which was 
his praying-place, the windows opening toward Jeru- 
salem. Exiled Jews, like Muhammadans to-day, 
prayed towards the Holy Place, with many a wistful 
gaze. 

Daniel was not going to cease prayer because of 
any law that Darius could make. is quiet disre- 
gard of the decree and continuance of his worship, 
without ostentation, but also without attempt at con- 
cealment, reminds one of the meek patience of the 
early Friends, which so often baffled, while it exas- 
perated, English judges. He is the very type of a 
grave, fixed resolution to obey God, and if necessary, 
to disobey men—a resolution too fixed to be noisy. 
The hottest flame does not crackle. ‘The servant 
of the Lord must not strive,’’ even when he has to 
disobey men in order to obey God. He must be 
meek even when he is fronting rulers, and follow in 
the footsteps of Him who ‘‘opened not his mouth,” 
even when led like a lamb to the slaughter. The 
spirit of the martyr is a strange blend of courage and 
meekness. 

Daniel, a trustful man, delivered through his 
trust. Darius appears as a weak man, in strong con- 
trast to the conspirators who knew their own malicious 
minds, and to Daniel with his quiet, unbending deter- 
mination. Like Herod, he is a victim of a fantastic 
sense of honor. The absurd provision that no law 
could be repealed had, no doubt, risen from a theory 
of the monarch’s quasi-divinity, and, like other arro- 
gant attempts to elevate human nature to the level 
of the divine, hurt the king who was its victim, The 
picture of the entrapped Darius spending all day in 
vain attemps to undo the mischief which he had un- 
consciously done, and yet forced by obedience to a 
foolish custom to sacrifice Daniel whom he longed to 
save, shows how certainly weakness turns to wick- 
edness in a world where there are so many forces 
impelling to evil. To fling a man into a lions’ den, 
and at the same moment to pray that his God would 
deliver him, is surely the acme of inconsistency. 
and it was this vacillating weakling, who scaxeely 
knew his own will, and could not dare to carry it out, 
whose decree was so sacred that it could not be abro- 
gated ! 

What a contrast between the restless night of 
Darius, with all his luxuries round him, but all 
spoiled by a troubled conscience, and the quiet night 
of Daniel among the crouching and muzzled lions ! 
And what a contrast between the ‘lamentable 
voice” of the anxious king and the cheery answer 
that came up from the pit! Darius had hoped that 
Daniel's would deliver him, but he had had too 
much “experience of gods who could not deliver to 
have certainty on the matter. He bears witness to 
Daniel's continual service of his God, and hopes that 
God has been mindful of his servant. 

Daniel's faith had been unfaltering, and he had 
lived through that niet of peril, ‘‘ and no manner of 
hurt was found on him, because he trusted in his 
God." That was the true explanation of his deliver- 
ance. He himself attributes it to his innocence. The 
writer of the book ascribes it to his trust in God. 
The two representations are not contradictory. Dan- 
iel’s faith was the parent of his innocence. His in- 
nocence was but the outer side, visible to men, of his 
faith. He stands at the Old Testament point of view, 
and says with the psalmist : ‘‘ The Lord rewarded 
me according to my righteousness.” The narrator 
has advan to the New Testament point of view, 
and says with the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews: ‘‘ Whothrough faith, . . . stopped the mouths 
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Postures in Prayer 
By Frederic W. Chamberlain 


HE windows of. Daniel's room were ‘‘ open toward 
erusalem.” Nearly five hundred years earlier 
lomon had prayed: “If thy people... sin 
against thee... and thou be angry with’them, and de- 
liver them to the enemy, so that they carry them away 
captive;... yet if they shall bethink themselves... 
and if they return unto thee with all their heart... and 
pray unto thee foward their land, which thou gavest 
unto their fathers, the city which thou hast chosen, 
and the house which I have built for thy name: then 
hear thou their prayer... and forgive thy people.” 








LESSON FOR OCTOBER 8 (Dan. 6: 10-23) 


And Jehovah had made a covenant with Solomon, 
whose prayer he had heard. The custom of praying 
toward Jerusalem during the periods of captivity was 
so thoroughly established as to provoke a decree by 
the Emperor Adrian by the terms of which Jews 
were ‘forbidden, not only to enter into the city of 
Jerusalem, but even to /urn their looks toward it.” 

That the Jewish race was accustomed to pray 
three times a day is well attested: the record of 
Daniel's prayer owe it, and the Psalmist (55 ': 17) 
cries ‘‘ Evening, and morning, and at noonday, will I 
complain, and moan; and he will hear my voice.” 
Jewish tradition asserts that the three prayers were 
offered in remembrance of the three patriarchs—one 
prayer for Abraham, one for Isaac, and one for Jacob. 

The first attitude for prayer, from which the Ori- 
ental custom is derived, is that referred to in Genesis 
17: 3—‘t And Abraham fell on his face: and God 
talked with him.’’ The manner of prayer in the East 
to-day is much the same that it has been for centu- 
ties upon centuries. The petitioner falls upon his 
knees, now holding the body erect, now throwing it 
forward until the head touches the ground, as shown 
by this week’s Lesson Picture, 1 and alternating be- 
tween the one posture and the other. The appar- 
ently conflicting details concerning Christ’s prayer 
in thsemane, of which Luke states ‘‘ he kneeled 
down”; Mark, ‘he... fell on the ground ; and 
Matthew, ‘‘he.. . fell on his face,” are easily recon- 
cilable in the theory that, even in his prayer to the 
Father, Christ used, as he did throughout his earthly 
life, the forms which were familiar to his followers. 

Prayer was common not only in the synagogues, 
but at the doors of shops, on the streets, in the fields. 
‘*Peter went we upon the housetop to pray,” and 
such a prayer pleased the Lord as did not the prayers 
of the hypocrites who loved ‘‘to stand and pray in 
the synagogues and in the corners of the streets,” 
that they might be ‘‘ seen of men.” 

To-day the Muhammadan.adds to the Jew’s three 
hours of prayer two other periods. In the morning 
he responds to the mux’azzin’s (inviter’s) call, ‘‘ God is 
great, there is no God but God, and Muhammad is the 
messenger of God: Come to prayer, for prayer is 
better than sleep : God is great.” ‘The faithful fol- 
lower of Muhammad—and most Muhammadans are 
faithful to the laws of their prophet—also prays at 
noon, at about three o’clock in the afternoon, at twi- 
light, and at half-past eight in the evening. Volun- 
— additions to these periods of prayer @re an hour 
and a half after the day closes, and at midnight. 

In order that the prayer of the Muhammadan may 
be acceptable to ‘‘ Allah” he must be ceremonially 
clean, and accordingly prayer is preceded by elabo- 
rate-ablutions. In ease, as frequently occurs, one is 
in. the field or on the desert at the hour ef prayer, 
and water is not obtainable, dust may be substituted 
for it and used in the form of a cleansing agency. 
The Moslem usually has a prayer rug, and mye. | 
it out and kneeling upon it with his face towar 
Meccah, he throws himself face downward, extends 
his hands, and, swaying back and forth, follows the 
prayer of his ritual, in a sometimes frenzied appeal 
to * Allah.” 
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Even truth becomes tainted by tale-bearing. 















on-Lights 
By Mts. Ghosn-el-Howie — —y— 


“5 OW uis WINDOWS WERE OPEN IN HIS CHAMBER 
TOWARD een EAL ene Christians 
accept John 4: 24 as verily divine, yet still 

cling to the notion that the direction toward which 

a worshiper turns his face is of extreme importance. 

Their churches are Oriental, and when they pray in 

att me or in public, they carefully face the East. 

oslems are equally particular to face south, or to- 
wards Meccah: *‘ Turn therefore thy face towards the 
holy temple of Meccah, and wherever ye be, turn your 
faces towards that place” (Koran, chap. II; see 

1 Kings 8 : 44). 

‘*THEN THESE MeN ASSEMBLED TOGETHER, AND 
Founp DanigL MAKING PETITION AND SUPPLICATION 
Berore His Gop,”—Daniel’s was an upper chamber 
(alieyat), and the spies could, through the open win- 
dow, see well what he was doing from the neighbor- 
ing flat roofs on which they doubtless assembled in 
small groups. 

‘*Every Man THAT SHALL MAKE PETITION UNTO 
Any Gop or Man.... SAVE UNTO THEE, O KiINc.’’—- 
Wis Majesty, the Ottoman Sultan, is proclaimed the 
owner of the country and lord of the slaves (all the 
inhabitants thereof). An old man told me that when 
there is a conflagration in Stamboul, His Majesty 
raises his hand towards it, and out ge the fire. 
This very year a Japanese savant told an English 
audience that the Emperor of Japan isa ‘‘ descendant 





1 The Sunday School Times Lesson Pictures and Maps for the Third 
Quarter will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents, The set 
c ists of 13 hand ely printed tions of photographs, each 
on a separate sheet of enameled paper, and 2 outline maps. 
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of the gods"; but whether the professor believes it 
himself or not, it is the faith of the Japanese 
millions, Orientals regarded their kings as “ di- 
vine.” ‘‘ The person of the king is in Asiatic king- 
doms the middle point around which all revolves.” 
‘‘ The kings of the Medes and Persians were regarded 
and honored as the representatives and incarnations 
of God” (Ormuzd). It was in harmony, therefore, 
with the beliefs of the age, as well as with the mah- 
cious intention of Daniel’s enemies, to secure the 
interdict in question. 


Suwetir, Mr. LEBANON, Syria. 
b4 


He who prays in time of calm will not cease in the 


hour of trial. 
‘xo 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Fearlessness of Faith 


ND when Daniel knew that the writing was 
signed,...he kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed (v.10) When the 

Broadcloth mob were thundering before William 
Lloyd Garrison’s office in Boston, ¢rying ‘‘ Hang 
him!” the women were met in an adjoining room 
praying for him and for the cause to which he was 
devoted; and at that moment one of them was pray- 
ing, ‘‘O Lord! there be many to molest, but none 
can make us afraid.” 


Malice and Folly 


All the presidents and the governors... have 
consulted together,... he shall be cast into the den 
of lions... . Then the king... was soré displeased 
(vs. 7-14). Peacocks and tigers are often found in the 
same region. There is also a common jungle legend 
that leopards and tigers fascinate peacocks. An Afri- 
can hunter relates that he was stalking a peacock on 
one occasion, when he was surprised to see how near it 
allowed him to approach. ‘The bird paid no attention 
to him, but was gazing intently, as if fascinated, at 
a little patch of jungle just in front: Looking in the 
same direction, he saw a leopard stealthily’crawling 
toward the bird, which continued to remain stilf in 
the same position. He was greatly surprised; for he 
had never even heard of leopards in that neighbor- 
hood, but his astonishment was greater when, on his 
raising his gun, one barrel of which was loaded with 
ball, and covering the animal, the leopard threw up 
his paws, and shrieked in a voice hoarse with terror: 
‘* No, sir, no, don’t fire!” He said that for a mo- 
ment he thought that he must be going md, and all 
the Indian tales of enchanted princes and fairies, 
wolves, and the like, flashed through his recollection. 
The next moment he saw a man, very perma g | dis- 
guised in a leopard's skin, with a well-stuffed héad, 
and a bow and arrow in one paw, standing before 
jim. The max so dressed was a professional fowler, 
who said that in that disguise he could always ap- 
proach near enough to shoot peacocks with a bow 
and arrow, and sometimes to catch them in his hand. 
Malice and folly often breed in the same jungle. 
The one is never very far from the other. 


God’s Answer to Prayer 

My God hath sent his angel, and hath shut the 
lions’ mouths and they have not hurt me (v. 22). A 
member of the Sanitary Commission during the Civil 
War related this incident to Dr. F. C. Iglehart : 
‘‘ During the war there was a reception given at the 
White House to the members of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. I was present. During the evening I took 
the opportunity to compliment President Lincoln on 
the wonderful success of the Commission. ‘He said: 
* Doctor, would you like to know how this institution 
was started?’ ‘I certainly would, Mr. President,’ 
said 1. Hecontinued: ‘ One rainy night I could not 
sleep; the wounds of the soldiers and sailors dis- 
tressed me; their pains pierced my heart, and I 
asked God to show me how they could have better 
relief. After wrestling some time in prayer, he put 
the plans of the Sanitary Commission in my mind, 
and they have been carried out pretty much as God 
gave them to me that night. Doctor, thank your 
kind heavenly Father, and not me, for the Sanitary 
Commission.*” 


God’s Care for His People 

The angel , encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them (Golden 
Text). An earnest and successful pastor related this 
story : ‘Some years ago I was in a country charge. 
I returned one afternoon from a funeral, fatigued 
with the day’s work. After a long ride, I had accom- 
panied the mourners tothe church yard. As I neared 
my stable door, I felt a strange prompting to visit a 
poor widow who, with her invalid daughter, lived in 
a lonely cottage in an outlying part of the parish. 
My natural reluctance to make another visit was 
overcome by a feeling which I could not resist, and I 
turned my horse’s head toward the cottage. I was 
thinking only of the = widow’s spiritual needs, 
but when I reached her little house, I was struck 
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with its look of unwonted bareness and pee: 
After putting a little money into her hand, I began to 
inquire into their circumstances, and found that their 
supplies had been. utterly exhausted since the night 
before. I asked them what they had done, ‘I just 
spread it out before the Lord!’ ‘Did you not tell 
our case to any friend?’ ‘Oh, no, sir; nobody 
isowd but Himself and me! I knew he would not 
forget, but I did not know how he would help me till 
I saw you come riding over the hill, and then | said, 
‘*There’s the Lord’s answer!”’ Many a time has 
the recollection of this incident encouraged me to 
trust in the loving care of my heavenly Father.” 


Nyack, N. Y. 0 
‘ev 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OW his windows were open in his chamber 
pas rant pepe (v. 10). Measure the moral 
value of that simple phrase if youcan. How 

many songs have been built upon it? How many 
sermons have been preached about it? How often 
has it reminded prayerless souls of their duty to keep 
themselves accessible to the divine influence ? I have 
a very dear friend who recently closed his letter to 
me in these touching words: ‘‘I am here in a hos- 
pital, shut up perhaps for life, but with a Christian's 
joy in my heart, and my windows open toward Jeru- 
salem.”’ The extremest peril of our earthly life lies 
in closing one window of the soul after another until 
all the gracious influences of God's outside world are 
excluded, and we live in darkness with our own 
cynical, selfish selves for our only company. Noth- 
ing can be more terrible, and yet every community 
is full of people who have first closed the window 
that opens toward God, and then the one that opens 
toward people and finally toward nature and all 
good. The walls of the human spirit should be all 
window. 

And gave thanks before his God, as he did afore- 
time (v.10). That’s glorious! ‘‘ As he did aforetime.” 
Circumstances had nothing to do with his perform- 
ance of an obligation. He gave thanks in danger, 
just as he had in safety; in sorrow exactly as in joy. 
That is the way a good ship crosses the ocean, 
planging through fog-banks and tempests as it does 
through sunshine and fair weather. hat is the way 
a good Christian goes to church and to Sunday- 
school when he is off on his vacation, on a European 
journey, or moving from one suburb of a city to an- 
other, ‘‘ as he did aforetime.” 

Set his heart on Daniel to deliver him (vy. 14). It 
has passed into a proverb that people get what they 
have set their hearts on. One of the laws of nature 
seems to be that all obstacles are to give way to the 
supreme affection of a man, as all trains are side- 
tracked for the ‘‘ Empire State" on the New York 
Central. If the thing you want more than any other 
is a kodak or a shot-gun or a gasoline launch, you 
will probably get it; but you may do it whether it is 
right or wrong, and therein lies the peril of existence. 

e get our heads and our hearts set wrong, not only 
to gain their ends, but to break them. Yet we need 
not if we will let Daniel's God direct us. 

And his sleep fled from him (v. 18). Sleeplessness 
is a misfortune, but sometimes it is a fault also. Be- 
ware of scaring sleep! No right-minded man would 
take the night’s misery of the coward king for all the 
glory of his imperial day. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


He who will have flatterers will have foes. 


‘<_0 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schautfler, D.D. 


’ 

ALL for the title and Golden Text. Now have 
some teacher tell how it was that the king was 
led to issue such a foolish decree. Emphasize 

the fact that no fault could be found with Daniel 
excepting that he was careful to do what God com- 
manded. Now pass on to the lesson. When Daniel 
knew that the decree was signed, did he stop pray- 
— Did he change his habit and pray secretly ? 
Who watched to see how Daniel would act? As soon 
as they saw that Daniel still prayed to his God, to 
whom did they run? How did the king feel when 
he heard their accusation against Daniel? Wh 
could not the king at once pardon Daniel? What 
was then done to Daniel ? ow did the king pass 
that night? Howdo you think that Daniel passed 
that same night? (Mr. Moody used to say that he 
thought Daniel made a pillow of one vf the lions and 
slept well.) When the King rose the next day, what 
was the first thing that he did? How did he find 
Daniel ? Who had saved the prophet from the mouths 
of the lions ? 

Now call attention to the fact that last quarter we 
had another lesson about Daniel, and there learned 
that he was quite able to say ‘‘ No” to temptation. 
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In this lesson we see the same traits of character. 
Suppose that Daniel had known that God would not 
have delivered him, do you think that he would have 
yielded to this temptation? No, he was not that 





BETTER DO 
RIGHT T WRONG 
AND AND 
DIE nN LIVE 











kind of a man. Would he have done well to yield ? 
No, certainly not. Now put down on the board the 
words Betier Do Right and Die.. But would it not 
have been better to do wrong and live for a while 
longer? No, not if right is right and wrong wrong. 
Now add the words Than Wrong and Live. Yes, 
that is true, but not all are willing to act in the way 
in which Daniel acted. Now sing, ‘‘ Dare to be a 
Daniel.” Then lead in prayer that all in this school 
may have the courage always to stand for the right, 
whatever may happen. 


New York Ciry. 


The Superintendent’s Lantern 


The following black-and-white lantern slides are sug- 
gested for use fo connection with this lesson. Where the 
electric lantern is used, these slides may be shown upon the 
screen without materially darkening the room. For further 
information, address The Sunday School Timer Company. 


An Oriental Kneeling at Prayer (The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Picture). 

Daniel in the Lions’ Den (Riviére). 

Daniel's Answer to the King. 

Daniel Giving Thanks to God. 


A good man on his knees can make the world 
realize that God is on his throne. 


—e 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


** Sweet hour of prayer.” Psalm 34 : 4-6. 
“I'm but a stranger here." (46:4 5- 72: 1-3.) 
“In the hour of trial."’  mergh Pg 

n , (124 : 8-160. 184 : 8-19.) 
** Blest are the pure in heart.” Psalm 57 : 1-5. 
** God is the refuge of his saints." (75 : 1-5. 116: 1-5.) 


+ Psalm 35:5, 6, 14, 15. 
(48 : 5, 6. 73 : 5, 6, 14, 15-) 
Psalm 5 : 9, 10. 
(6:1,2 9:3, 2) 


**God moves in a mysterious way." 
“ Thy kingdom come, O God."’ 
** Cast thy burden on the Lord.” 


< 
Our prudence is a poor substitute for his pro- 


tection, 
a 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


In the Palace, and in the Den 


l. IN THE PALACE 

t. Weakness of Will: 

Hast thou not signed an interdict ? (12-15.) 
Now, O king, establish the interdict (Dan. 6 : 7-9). 
Children, tossed to and fro (Eph. 4 : 14). 
Doubleminded . . . unstable in all his ways (James r : 8). 
2. Rem.orse : 

The hing .. . was sore displeased (14). 
No peace... to the wicked (Isa. 57 : 21). 
Heart vondemn us. . . . God is greater (1 John 3 : 20). 


. Misery : 

Passed the night fasting . . . sleep fled (18). 
A root that beareth .. . wormw (Deut. 29: 18). 
Transgression of the lips . . . a snare (Prov. 12: 43). 
4. Distrust: 

Js thy God... able to deliver ? (20.) 
Natural man receiveth not (1 Cor. 2: 14). 
If we are faithless, he abideth (2 ‘Tim. 2 : 13). 


Il. IN THE DEN 

1. Cheerfulness : 

O king, live Sorever (21). 
Those that take refuge in thee rejoice (Psa. 5 : rr). 
My shield . . . my heart greatly rejoiceth (Psa. 28 : 7). 
a. Righteousness : 

Innocency was found in me (22). 
Clean hands. . . receive a blessing (Psa. 24 : 3-5). 
Walketh righteously . . . dwell on high (Isa. 33 : 15). 
3- Safety : 

No manner of hurt was found (23). 
I am thy shield. . . great reward (Gen. 15:1). 
In the secret place . . . under the shadow (Psa. ot : 1-4). 
4- Paith : 

Because he had trusted in his God (23). 


My God, . . . in whom I will take “—— (Psa. 18 : 1-3). 
Some trust in chariots... but we... Jehovah ( Psa. 20 : 7). 
= 


No man strengthens his credit at friendshif's 
bank by undermining that of another. 
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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


ase pli 4 eS ee An unwise decree 
Tuesday.— an, 6 ; 10-17 ey bay 
Wednesday.—Dan. 6: = Daniel in the lions’ den 


Thursday.—Dan. 6:24 28. . - . Daniel honored 


Friday.—Acts 4:13-20. .......-6-. Obedience to God 
Saturday.—1 Peter 4 : 12-19 . « Rejoicing in suffering 
Sunday.—Heb. 11 : 32-40. . 2... . . « « Agood report 


He is well defended against sin who defies it by 
his deeds. 


|Graded Helps| 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 

Quarter’s. Thought : God’s Goodness and Care over 

.. . His People. He Careth for You. 
Lesson Story: Daniel’s Bravery and God’s Care. 
Lesson Teaching: Developed in the Golden Text. 
INTRODUCTION. 

When we were children we loved to sing : 








**‘Do you see the Hebrew captive kneeling 
At morning, noon, and night to pray? 

In his chamber, he remembers Zion, 
Though in exile far away,’’ etc. 
° —Gospel Hymns 


We loved it because it told of Daniel’s bravery when 
far away in a strange land. 


REVIEW AND INTERVENING EVENTS. 


We learned what brave temperance boys Daniel 
and his three friends were when they would not 
drink the king’s wine. Again his three friends had 
been very brave when they would not worship the 
— image which Nebuchadnezzar set up. It was 

rave in Daniel to tell Belshazzar what was meant 
by the writing on the wall, ‘Thou art weighed in 
the balances, and art found wanting,” You see that 
these brave boys made brave men, and God took 
care of them. 

After Belshazzar was slain, Darius was the new 
king. He soon found out how much smarter and 
better Daniel was than all the other wise men, so he 
made him the chief president over one hundred and 
twenty princes. This made the others jealous, and 
they determined to have revenge in some way. The 
watched very closely to find some fault with Daniel, 
but they had to be very careful, for they knew that 
Daniel was a favorite with the king. Daniel was so 
faithful that his enemies said, ‘‘ We shall not find 
any fault in Daniel, unless we find it against him 
concerning the law of his God.” They met together 
and made this plot: The reading of their plot, 
verses 4 to 9, and its results, as in the lesson portion, 
will be far more impressive than any paraphrase of 
the story in our own words. After the reading, help 
the children by questions to reproduce the facts, and 

ather them up, as suggested in the blackboard out- 

ine, emphasizing the teaching. 


Lesson REVIEW. 

We have a Bible story in several a oy and you 
may help me put it on the board. (Make six large 
D’s, to which add the words as the points are devel- 
oped.) Who was the new king in Babylon, and who 
was his favorite among all his wise men? (Write 
Darius and Daniel.) hy did the king like Daniel ? 
Who found fauit with him, and why? What did 
they plan to do? What decree did they persuade 
the king to sign? (Add Decree.) Did Daniel know 
about it? How did he act? You see that Daniel's 
devotion to his God (write Devotion) was greater 
than his fear of those princes. He knew there was 
Danger, but he did his Duty. (Add those words.) 
Daniel had been faithful in his work for King Darius, 
and he was faithful in his devotion to his God. In 
ourhymn, ‘‘ Stand up, stand up for Jesus,” there are 
these two lines : 


** Where duty calls, or danger, 
Be never wanting there.’’ 


Daniel must have been a very busy man in charge 
of so much of the king’s business, but, like President 
Roosevelt, he was not too busy to pray. 

Daniel's enemies could find no fault with him, just 
as Pilate could find no fault with Jesus, yet they 
tried to put him to death. What was the punish- 
ment for praying to his God? (Add Den of S.) 
How did the king feel about it? What did he say? 
‘Thy God whom thou servest continually he will de- 
liver thee.” Was ittrue? The next morning Daniel 
said to him, *‘My God hath sent his angel,” etc. 
He knew that his deliverance was from God, (Add 
Deliverance.) God's angels are his messengers to 
do his bidding, and God has delivered many others 
besides Daniel from danger. Our Golden Text says: 
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“The asad of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him and delivereth them.’””’ How often we 
pray, ‘‘ Deliver us from evil.” 


** Do not fear to tread the fiery furnace, 
Nor shrink the lions’ den to share, 
For the God of Daniel will deliver, 
He will send his angel there.’’ 


In Pilgrim's Progress there is a story of Christian 
who had climbed almost to the top of the Hill of Diffi- 
culty when he saw two lions in the way. He also 
met two men running as fast as they could, because 
they were afraid of the lions, and at first Christian 
felt as if he must turn back, too, but the only way to 
the Celestial City for which he had started was past 
those lions, so he decided to be brave and go-on. As 
he drew nearer he found that the lions were chained, 
and could not hurt him at all. When people do their 
duty, they often find that danger disappears. We 
do not all meet lions, but we do all meet difficulties. 

Frank went to visit his cousin Fred during vaca- 
tion. At bedtime he was surprised that Fred 
jumped into bed without es pp any prayer, so he 
felt a little ashamed to kneel down, and he thought 
he would say his prayers in bed, but he didn’t feel 
one bit comfortable. Fred laughed and talked, and 
Frank wondered if God was ashamed of him because 
he had been ashamed to ro A his prayer. He couldn't 
go to sleep, so after awhile he crawled out of bed, 
knelt down; and asked God to forgive him for being 
such a coward. The next morning he didn’t wait 
to see what Fred would do, but he knelt and said his 
morning prayer. At bedtime the next night he was 
surprised and pleased when Fred knelt down, too, 
before they went to bed, and after that they both 
said their prayers morring and evening. Let us all 
remember Daniel’s bravery, and let us ‘* Dare to be 





a Daniel.’’ Complete the outline, and sing that 
chorus. 
es ANIEL’S 
ECREE EVOTION 
UTY AND EN OF LIONS 
ANGER ELIVERANCE 


[are TO BEA [ Janier 


Peoria, IL1, 











* 
Bending the knees will often stiffen the back. 
e 


te 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD in the Book of the Maccabees (which can be 
found at most libraries) the story of the struggle 
of the Jews for independence under their Macca- 

bean leaders, and you will understand how precious 
these stories of Daniel in Babylon must have been to 
them when they were tempted to deny their God in 
order to save their possessions, or honors, or lives. 
Then read the first chapter of the collection of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s addresses entitled ‘‘ The Strenuous 
Life,” and you will see that his ideal of an American 
citizen has the same qualities as did the ideals of the 
Jews in the noblest periods of their history. You will 
find in that volume illustrations that will help you to 
inspire your boys to live for their God and their coun- 
try, as Daniel lived. It shows that our President 
has risen to his high office by confidence in the same 
great truth by which Daniel won the highest position 
in the kingdom of Babylon. This is the supreme les- 
son of the Bible,—that the controlling purpose of 
honorable manhood is to do the will of God at all 
hazards, and to prefer the loss of all things, and 
even of life, rather than to disobey him. 

Take your Golden Text from the message of the hero 
who wrought and suffered in the spirit of Daniel, and 
who said, ‘‘I hold not my life of any account as dear 
unto myself,” when he was declaring his loyalty to 
qooue Christ. This is his message, ‘‘ Be ye steadfast.” 

se this story of Daniel to illustrate it. Show that: 

Steadfastness Wins Honor. A loyal Christian need 
not put aside his ambition to gain business and po- 
litical success. Heought notto, Daniel's experience 
is a standing rebuke to those who refuse to share in 
the duties of citizenship because so many bad men 
are in politics. He could remain loyal to his God 
in a country which rejected Jehovah and worshiped 
idols, and yet he could hold the place next to the 
king. Ten righteous men could have saved Sodom, 
but not if they had withdrawn from sharing in the 
municipal life and set up a little sogiety by them- 
selves. The professing Christian whois too cowardly 
or to coneeleed to bear his part in politics because the 
odds against him are so great is like the man in the 
parable with the one talent. He lost it, and de- 
servedly. 


Steadfastness is the Result of Right Habits. In 























LESSON FOR OCTOBER 8 


positions of at responsibility Daniel 
had never failed in loyalty to his king, 
nor to the King of kings. One reason 
for this was his fixed habits of prayer. 
Any one who called on him at certain 
hours, morning, noon, or evening, was 
sure tofind him at his devotions. Those 
who give up closet and family prayer 
and public worship at fixed times are 
apt to let go the anchors of faith. Every 
day of loyalty to habits of holy living 
strengthens character. 

Steadfastness Rooted in God Stands 
the Severest Tests. Daniel’s place at 
the head of the government was a con- 
stant restraint on the seekers and hold- 
ers of office who wanted to plunder the 
tens. treasury. But his integrity and 
oyalty to the king were his defense. 
Darius loved him. The people believed 
in him. Yet his enemies found a way 
to bring his loyalty to God into collision 
with the one human power higher than 
himself. When the test came Daniel did 
not flinch. Knowing what the decree 
was, and that the rte 4 had signed it, he 
still obeyed the higher law that had 
governed all his life. Men worthy to be 
trusted are those who would give up 

ition and property and what they 
old dear as life for what is to them 
dearer than life. No one who is not 





(Dan. 6: 10-23) 





ready to do all this is worthy to be a 
Christian (Luke: 14 : 33). : 

Steadfastness Secures the Protection of 
God. Darius the king suffered agonies 
of remorse all ‘night because he had 
saved himself at the expense of honor 
and justice, while. Daniel was at peace 
all night in the den of lions. But the 
hero does not build his faith in God on 
his confidence that God will protect him 
from physical harm and from loss of 
property and liberty because of evil 
men. God did shut the mouths of lions 
for Daniel, but God did not stay the 
hands of Pilate, priests, or soldiers when 
his only be n Son was in their hands. 
Yet to both the same promise was ful- 
filled: ‘‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 

e whose mind is stayed on thee.” 

o promise of God is given that those 
who are faithful to him in trial will not 
suffer. But they may be sure that 
they will not suffer in vain. Read the 
whole of your text to your pupils (1 Cor. 
15: 58). 

Steadfastness Witnesses to the Char- 
acter of God. King and people, through 
the faithfulness of one man, were made 
to see and acknowledge the power of 
God and the justice of his laws. Thisis 
the gist of the story. Daniel had won 
the highest honors through the favor of 
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the king, but he acknowledged that he 
owed to Jehovah all that he prized. 
Darius acknowledged that Daniel was 
right, in testifying that he was ‘‘ser- 
vant of the living God.” The plotters 
against him were all destroyed (Dan. 6: 
24). A mew decree went forth to all 

ples witnessing to the supremacy of 
the God of the Hebrews over all other 
gods (vs, 26, 27). 

This is especially a time of opportunity 
for those who would live heroic lives, 
and serve God at cost to themselves. 
Leave this one lesson with your pupils: 
Every one who in temptation stands 
loyal to God, who refuses to dishonor 
the Lord's Day for his own profit or 
eoneees who will not neglect the Lord’s 

ouse or disregard the Lord’s word for 
any apparent worldly advantage, is do- 
ing something worthy of his manhood 
toward establishing the authority of God 
in this world. He is mightier than the 
hosts of the wicked, and he will be found 
at last, as Daniel was found, on the 
winning side. 

Boston, 

% 
Several ways to use The Times Lesson 


Pictures are suggested on fags 526. Have 
you found some other ways ? Whatare they? 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Supreme Test 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Dan. 6). 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 

The last of the stories regarding Daniel 
is in some respects the most striking. Its 
dramatic character has ever been mani- 
fest to generations of readers. It details 
an experience through which the aged 
and honored Daniel was forced to _— 
by reason of the machinations of his 
jealous foes. 

Daniel is at the height of his power, 
absolutely reliable, wholly trusted, the 
favored of the sovereign. But his test- 
ing comes through the mad jealousy of 
his rivals, who persuade the king to 
make private prayer a treasonable ac- 
tion, which he does without giving the 
matter a thought. Daniel ignores the 
decree, maintaining as usual his custom 
of prayer three times daily. He is ac- 
cused to the king, who does all in his 
power to save him, but who has to yield 
to his own absolutism. Cast to the 
lions, Daniel is unharmed. When the 
king perceives this, Daniel is rescued, 


( Continued on next page, fourth column) 








Report to 


** How are you coming on?” a promi- 
ment man inquires about the movement 
for Industrial Peace. 

It’s not exactly an easy job to stop 
strikes, insure steady work in the facto- 
ries, or prevent interference with electric 
and railway transportation, but a practi- 
cal working plan has been discovered and 
is now being applied in town after town. 

Yes, it works, and works in a sturdy, 
dependable, and result-producing way. 

he actual operation is worth more 
than a hay wagon full of theories. Step 
by step the conditions were met and the 
problems solved. The labor unions as- 
sumed the form of trusts for the sale of 
labor. They seek better conditions for 
workmen, but are generally managed by 
men for personal money-getting, and 
these men hold their power by Sorcing 
up wages as high as the public will 
stand. That, in a way, is right enough, 
but the methods are oppressive. 

They use persuasion, threats, intimi- 
dation, assaults, violence, and various 
means to force workmen to join the 
trust, for large membership means 
power and large incomes to the ma- 
nipulators. Then, when these trusts 
became powerful enough, the common 
people were treated to a most extraordi- 
nary display of oppression and tyranny. 

Industries have n stopped, causin 
loss of literally hundreds of millions o' 
dollars to owners, workpeople, and the 
community. Property has been burned, 
blown up, and wrecked in other ways. 
Tens of thousands of American citizens 
have been assaulted, and hundreds have 
been murdered by these labor trusts in 
their bloodthirsty efforts to force all the 
rest of humanity to implicitly obey their 
‘* orders.” . 

These outrages have been from ten 
to one hundred times the volume of the 
overt acts toward the negro that brought 
on the Civil War. We spent money 
enough to almost bankrupt the nation, 
and the precious lives of fathers, broth- 
ers, sons, and husband enough to people 
it, in that struggle to avenge the wrongs 
and insure the liberty of the black man. 
But the white slave of the labor trust,— 
what about him? What about the losses, 
abuse, tyranny, assaults, and murders ? 
What about the thousands of decent 
white men and women, tied hand and 
foot, unable to work, move, or act except 
by contribution to and with consent of 
the trust? Human liberty and constitu- 
tional rights of an American citizen are 
denied them. It got so bad le were 


afraid to oy protest against the 
greatest of all powers in this country. 








Does it work ? 

You should see the results. Do the 
working people want steady work and 
steady wages? Do the merchants, clerks, 
lawyers, and teamsters, as well as other 
citizens? Do the manufacturers appre- 
ciate steady peace? “Do the railroad 
owners care to have each town on the 
line humming along day by day, and the 
railroad employees rtm | in satisfied 
peace? Is it worth while for le ina 
community to enjoy a steady flow of 
prosperity in place of the badly broken 
condition of industrial warfare now and 
then fixed on many communities? To 
produce effective work the National As- 
sociation must have financial means to 
carry the clerical force, and employ a 
small army of competent organizers in the 
field. Some prominent men, keen to de- 
tect the practical workings, have contrib- 
uted liberally. Manufacturers can afford 
to contribute from $100.00 to $10,000.00 
each. ‘‘A strike is as bad as a fire,” and 
this is simply a very easy and certain 
form of strike insurance. Merchants 
can well afford to expend $5.00 to $25.00 
a year towardsthe work. Philanthropic 
5 with a motive for helping their 
ellows can invest their ‘** public good” 
funds in no more practical way, and the 
workingman and common citizen of small 
means, who feels a desire to do his little 
share towards a great national move- 
ment for industrial peace, can send $1.00, 
fifty cents of which makes him a mem- 
ber at large of the National Citizens’ 
Industrial Association, and the other 
fifty cents pays for the ‘‘Square Deal,” 
the monthly magazine devoted to the 
work. The Square Deal tells in plain 
words what a square deal is, and applies 
that principle to everything it prints. 
Each month the current questions of the 
day are treated and commented on, ana- 
lyzed and clarified so that the ** Common 
Man” may get facts ! facts!! facts!!! 

The rank mental poison spread among 
workmen and the public generally by 
the yellow journal and the violent labor 
papers, seems to affect the mind of the 
steady reader until it has about as much 
capeuty to think sanely as a worn-out 
rubber shoe. Anarchy and law-breaking 
is being taught by these riot-breeding 
papers to such an extent that any 
thoughtful man would be startled to 
know the facts. The condition of unrest, 
is cultivated by the yellow and labor 
papers constantly teaching the wage- 
earner to hate every man who owns a 
house or has saved a dollar. The out- 
bursts of rioting and violent talk against 


tyrannies because of the “‘ black-hand” 





style of far-reaching acts that made life 
a misery or wiped out the individual 
altogether. 

Then it dawtied on some of us that 
the people—the 780 out of every 800— 
were not members of the labor trust, but 
really had to bear the oppression of the 
mhinority, and be ruled by them. There 
are only about 20 ‘union members in 
every 800 citizéns. But the compact 
organization of the few made it possible 
for the labor trust, in many cases, to 
force their Senge on the unorganized 
majority. he next natural thought 
was, organize the people for their own 
protection. 

That was an inspired thought. 

So to put it into practical operation, a 
big convention in Chicago two years ago 
formed the Citizens’ Industrial Associa- 
tion of America, It progressed slowly, 
for, however badly hurt, people do not 
— understand practical reforms. 

ut, one after another, towns organized 
associations for protection, and found 
they got it. In July, this year, the 
National Association headquarters was 
moved to New York, and the work has 
been growing rapidly. Many more or- 
ganizers are needed that the operations 
pe rapidly extended. But any town or 
city can set up a good practical associa- 
tion by some one man who has the inter- 
est of his town at heart calling a few 
property owners together. Elect tempo- 
rary officers, send to the National Asso- 
tion for constitution, by-laws, and de- 
tailed instructions; then have a larger 
meeting and permanently organize. 
Select a good working official who can 
interest others and build up the associa- 
tion. The cost is practically nothing if 
the active man will give his time, al- 
though it has been found best to pay a 
salaried man who will do things. Every 
merchant becomes interested because 
he prospers best when the factories are 
going. Every clerk, doctor, lawyer, 
manufacturer, teamster, and independ- 
ent workman likewise. Even the thrifty, 
law-abiding union men will help in en- 
forcing industrial peace and maintaining 
the law if they can be assured freedom 
from union punishment, and the Citizens’ 

iation can in a practical way insure 
that. How do we prevent strikes ? 

Each local Citizens’ Association is thor- 
oughly in earnest in demanding that no 
strikes occur, but that all differences be 
placed before the local ‘‘ Industrial Jury,” 
made up of equal numbers of workmen 
and employers. The findings are made 
public, and thus the voice of the le is 
expressed, carrying with it public opin- 








the People 


ion, that police protection, the civil courts, 
and all officers and laws that exist for the 
protection of the common people, show 
plainly the tendency towards Socialism 
and Anarchy which will grow like weeds 
in an uncared-for garden. Men who 
have regard for the sacred mantle of lib- 
erty fought for, won, and handed down to 
us, are patriots enough to stand together 
and save this fair America from the chaos 
hinted at by the lawbreakers. But they 
cannot give force to their views acting as 
individuals. Organization must meet 
amg organization with superior force. 

hen the citizens are organized they do 
the work and insure industrial peace. 
It is the business of the National Citizens’ 
Association to organize local Associations 
in every community. Experience has 
taught the way, and the results show how 
practical the methods are. Are you a 
patriot ? Do you believe in steady indus- 
try? Do you want the common people 
to have the organization and power to 
rule notwithstanding the ‘‘ orders” and 
manipulations of the labor trust or any 
| other trust ? Do you believe in maintain- 
ing the law and insuring industrial 
peace? If so, be you merchant, work- 
man, clerk, lawyer, teamster, or railroad 
president, join the Citizens’ Industrial 
Association. It costs 7 50 cents to be 
a member at large and s0 cents for the 
monthly publication, the ‘‘ Square Deal,” 
which keeps you alive as to facts. Send 
$1.00 bill in envelope,—it’s safe, almost 
without fail. If you have any doubt 
send money order. Do your little share, 
and if your further interests are worth 
insuring, send in addition a properly 
computed sum forthe work. If you are 
big enough mentally to build a or 
ness, you have mental calibre sufficient 
to tell you what to do. 

Will the money be honestly handled ? 
The Association put the writer at the 
wheel to steer the ship, and i am ‘‘ most 
always around,” and do not hesitate to 
give my personal guarantee that when 
the finance committee make the semi- 
annual inspection we will, like Uncle 
Abe Lincoln when he kept post-office up 
at Salem, have properly receipted bills, 
and the balance of the money to a cent 
*‘in the sock.” I receive no salary or 
other compensation, and expect none. 
Now, then, the practical working machin- 
ery for industrial peace is placed before 
— Some good men are furnishin 
uel to run it moderately. By libera 
support itcan be made a national power 
for general peace. 

C. W. Post, Fresident, 
St. James Building, New York. 
























































































































































































On Monday, October 2 Next 


the price of THE Lapis’ HoME JourRNAL will 

be raised to $1.25 per year. 

subscription for one year (but for no longer 

period) will be accepted at the present price of 
One Dollar ($1.00). 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





threaten our girls, women and young men, 
and calls a spade a spade. “I have written 
without mitts,” says Mr. Smith. 













Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith in 
an Entirely New Departure | 


A series of powerful stories, in which Mr. 
Smith fearlessly puts his finger on some 
of the social dangers of the day that 





The Ladies’ Home Journal Enlarged — 


improved very materially—new departments—new covers in four 
colors—it’s a new JOURNAL this year. 
after October 1 we must ask more. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Until that date a 


Send a dollar now— 
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and his enemies and their kindred suffer 
the fate intended for him. As before, 
the king publicly acknowledges the true 
God 


Daniel was true to his principles. He 
had but one real Master, and to him he 
was absolutely loyal. 


II. ReFereNceE LITERATURE, 

A leaflet containing the names of reference works 
egies | on the lessons from Isaiah to Malachi will 
be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 

Farrar's or Prince’s commentaries on 
Daniel furnish the reader with adequate 
expository or archeological comments 
on this passage. Porter, ‘‘ Messages of 
the Apocalyptical Writers’ cleverly 
paraphrases it. For a different view 
point see Rawlinson, ‘‘ Daniel.” 


III. Questions ror Stupy anv Discus- 
SION. 
To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 
1. Daniels Age. (1.) From the data 
given in the previous stories, how old 
must Daniel have been? (2.) What of 
his qualities of character and intellect ? 
2. His Enemies. (3.) Among what 
classes does he find them, aaa why? 
(4.) Was such a bitter feeling to be an- 
ticipated ? 
3. The Decree. (5.) How were his 
foes able to make it certain that they 
could accuse him of traitorous acts? 
(6.) Was the dilemma which confronted 
the king an unsolvable one in fact ? 
4. Daniels Faithfulness. (7.) Show 
why his continuance in prayer was a 
peculiarly brave and fine act. (8.) Why 
did he set such store upon its uninter- 
ruption ? 
5. The Result. (9.) What three things 
are mentioned as the notable outcome 
of this test of his faithfulness ? 
6. The ‘~% em of Daniels Ca- 
reer. (10.) What are the lessons of his 
life for the people of. our day ? 


IV. Leapinc THoucnt. 

[General discussion under the leader’s direction.) 
Some say that the power to resist evil 

involves continued acquaintance with it. 

Daniel’s spiritual stamina was not fed 

in this way. 

Boston. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











The Christian’s Trials 
(James 1 ; 1-8.) 


October 8, 1905. 
and Triumphs. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Persecution (1 Peter 4 : 12-19). 
‘TuES.—The tempter (1 Peter 5 : 8-11). 
WED.—Patience (Job 1 : 1-12). 

THU ks.— Endurance (Dan. 3 : 19-27). 
FrRi.—Weakness (2 Cor. 12 : 7-10). 
SatT.—Poverty (1 Cor. 4 : 7-13). 











Why should we all expect trials? 
What will endurance of trials do for us? 


What assurance have we of triumphing over 
all trials ? 


PPOSITION and difficulties are a 
positive benefit tous. James was 
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‘ so confident of this that he urged 
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those to whom he wrote his epistle to 
count it all joy when they met them. 

Paul was of the same mind. He rejoiced 
in tribulation and he wrote once to the 
Corinthians of his purpose to spend some 
time at Ephesus for the very reason that 
there were many adversaries there. If 
these old Christian heroes were glad that 





their way was not easy and that there 
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were enemies to be overcome, we too 
should rejoice. 


And Christ evidently held the same 
view. He told Simon once that Satan 
had desired to have him so that he might 
sift him like wheat, but that he had been 








ars Third St., S. Washington, D.C." 


praying for him. And what did Jesus 
ask forin his prayer? That Satan might 

















not have Simon to sift him? No, Satan 








peste Read Prudential A4ystsie est oe. 


was to have him. Jesus did not pray 














LESSON FOR OCTOBER 8 


that Simon might escape his sifting, but 
only that when it was over, he might be 
of help to his brethren in strengthening 
them as he himself had been strength- 
ened. 


We get strong by resistance. Every 
gymnasium is simply a provision of de- 
vices for resistance. Some systems of ex- 
ercise dispense with all apparatus, but 
they provide resistance in other ways. 
We only get power by putting forth 
power against something. The stronger 
the second team which provides practise 
for the first, the stronger the first will 
be; and so in the moral life, the fiercer 
our battle, the stronger our foes, the bet- 
ter men and women we shall become. 

5 4 

And there is no joy or glory in doing 
what is not difficult. In athletics, the 
interest and excitement come with the 
close contest, with the great achieve- 
ment, the splendid victory over difficulty. 
Of all Stanley’s assistants in Africa, 
scarcely one pleased him better than 
Glave. ‘‘He was one of those men,” 
said Stanley, ‘‘ who relish a task for its 
bigness and greet hard labor with a 
fierce joy.”” Christ must surely like his 
soldiers to rejoice in the difficulties and 
the peril of the task he sets them. 

% 

Trials and difficulties keep us from 
etting self-satisfied. And from settling 
own in sloth and indolence. They tell 

us that our work is not done, that we 
must be up and about things. Often 
when we are sluggishly at ease, nothing 
will do for us but some fiery trial. 


‘* Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but 
g° ; 

Be our joy three-parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain, 

Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe.’’ 


If we were left all alone in the midst of 
our trials, we should need to be afraid, 
But God has assured us that he will not 
allow any trials tocome upon us which 
we cannot meet and vanquish. Of 
course, we can run into unwarranted 
temptations, and we are sure to bear the 








Honest Physician 
Works with Himself Pirst 


It is a mistake to assume that physi- 
cians are always skeptical as to the cura- 
tive properties of anything else than 
drugs. 

Indeed, the best doctors are those who 
seek to heal with as little use of drugs as 
possible and by the use of correct food 
and drink. hysician writes from 
California, to tell how he made a well 
man of himself with Nature’s remedy: 

‘‘ Before I came from Europe, where I 
was born,” he says, ‘‘it was my custom 
to take coffee with milk (cafe au lait) 
with my morning meal, a small cup 
(cafe noir) after my dinner, and two or 
three additional small cups at my club 
during the evening. 

‘*In time nervous symptoms devel- 
oped, with pains in the cardiac region, 
and accompanied by great depression of 
spirits, despondency—in brief, ‘the 
blues!’ I at first tried medicines, but 
got no relief, and at last realized that all 
my troubles were caused by coffee. -I 
thereupon quit its use forthwith, substi- 
tuting English Breakfast Tea. 

‘The tea seemed to help me at first, 
but in time the old distressing symptoms 
returned, and I quit it also, | tried to 
use milk for my table beverage. This I 
was compelled, however, to abandon 
speedily, for while it relieved the ner- 
vousness somewhat, it brought on other 
troubles. Then by a happy inspiration I 
was led to try the Postum Food Coffee. 
This was some months ago, and I still use 
it. I am no longer nervous, nor do I suf- 
fer from the pains about the heart, while 
my ‘blues’ have left me and life is bright 
to me once more. I know that leaving 
off coffee and using Postum healed me, 
and I make it a rule to advise my 

atients to use it.” Name given by 
ostum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


There's a reason, F 
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scars of them if we do. But if we stay | 


in God's will, no temptation will come 
to us that we cannot master. 
* 
And no trial that ever comes can mas- 
ter us if we fight only on Christ’s battle- 
ground and under his banner. With 


escape that we may be able to bear it.” 


And this is the glory of life, not that it is | 


an easy drift on down a quiet stream, but 
a hard row up aswift current. It is not 
an indolent truce with our enemies, ora 
ace which makes our foes our friends, 
ut a long'and stern and unending bat- 
tle. Well will it be for us if at the end 
of it, we can say with the old warrior, 
‘*T have fought a good fight.” 
* 


While sin is slaying homes and souls, 
who should be willing to sit at ease and 
let sin do its evil will unfought ? 

The trials, which would be too much 
for us alone, cannot prevail against 
Christ and us. 

ad 


Calendar of Coming 
Conventions 


Rhode Island, at Providence . October to, 11 
Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia . October 11-13 
New Brunswick, at Moncton. . October 10-12 
Maine, at Portland. ..... October 11-13 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury . October 17-19 
Nova Scotia, at Amherst. . . . October 24-26 
Ontario, at London . . . . October 24-26 
Maryland, at Baltimore . . . . October 26, 27 
Connecticut, at Hartford. . . November 7-10 
Michigan, at Traverse City . November 14-16 


‘ate 
The Village Artist 


(Continued from page 523) 


‘««Then perhaps another scent re- 
minds you of your mother and the day 
you laid her away with a white rose in 
her folded hands in sure and certzin hope 
of the resurrection ; and you think of the 
golden streets and the gates of pearl, the 
harps and the palms, and you forget all 
the lonesomeness and scarcity and bare- 
ness of this life, and feel that it is worth 
while to be immortal.’ 

‘« The fagged look had left Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick’s face, and she was looking real 
interested. 

‘¢«Then we are treated to a concert 
from daylight until dark,’ I says, ‘a con- 
cert you cannot hear at all, with the other 
noises, when you are in the city. For 
a soprano, I never heard one that could 
take higher notes than Cricket ; and for 
a bass, lower notes than Bumblebee. 
And then the crowd of musicians that 
comes in between these two, There's 
now and then a bird-song,’ I says, ‘that 
strikes the ear of your soul, and lifts you 
right up and away from all the toil and 
grind and disappointment of life, and rests 
you, —you never can tell how,—and you 
go back to work again glad that you live. 

‘**As for society,’ I says, ‘1 don’t 
know as I make out well what you mean. 
For myself, I don’t get much time to 
be alone. There's the dog : he follows 
round after me, sits down when I sit 
down, and walks when I walk, and pays 
so much attention to me that I cannot 
well get out of paying some attention to 
him, Even a dog will have friends if 
he shows himself friendly. And the 
ducks and the chickens gabble to me 
every time I gonear them ; and although 
I do not understand their language, it 
does not seem polite not to answer back. 
Then my canary in his cage: he'd feel 
hurt if I did not chirp at him a few times 
each day. I play with the children and 
neighbor a good deal.’ 

‘** Yes,’ she said, ‘you’ re agood neigh- 
bor, and you’ rea great artist, too. You've 
brought out the local colors,’ she says, — 
you remember I told you she used high- 
sounding words—‘in a way that I shall 
not soon forget. Mrs. Slade,’ says she, 
‘you've painted the glory of the com- 
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Do you want to help young people who are battling with selfhood and temp- 
tation, or contemplating marriage ; parents and teachers contending with impurity 


among children or with other problems of personal purity, or do you desire 
our temptation, he will open us a way of | 














—to know the best methods and printed helps for campaigns against the use and sale of 


alcoholics and narcotics. 


—the list of ‘‘Twenty Questions’’ for the unconverted, used in the Torrey-Alexander evan- 


gelistic campaign. 
—the opinion of leading physicians as to the effects of chastity. 
red 


—to know 
their homes. 


—help in preparing an address or sermon on purity. 
—personal purity pledges and leaflets for young men and 


young women. 


—to know how to suppress exposure and sale of obscene 


pictures and literature. 


—a list of doors closed to cigarette users 2 
—a list of the most chaste and scientific books on social 


problems. 


—to know how to definitely meet the questions of dancing 


and card playing. 


—a moral street cleaning of shows, including theaters and 
bill-boards. 
** Mothers’ Helps”’ leaflets for telling children 
about the gateway of birth, and the gifts of man- 
hood and womanhood. 
‘* Traveller's Crusade for Purity’ (a confidential 
information card for travelers. No minister should 


be without one). 


—to aid in the great work of giving the coming child its 


divine right to be well born. 


—to know “ Fifty Ways to Entertain Without Cards or 


Dancing.” 


and Seventeen Ways women may Earn a Living in the shelter of 


—ANY other helps for sccial or personal purity work ? 


‘Then write the Purity Correspondence Bureau. 


cover correspondence and instructions, including the following named personal purity books: 


For men only : ‘“* A Woman’s Love and Virtue " 
For women only: “A Réading Course on Avoided Subjects” 


For married men and women ; “ Marital Purity, A Plea for Purity in the Marriage Relation" 


Of this book the Rev. Joseph Flint, President American Purity League, writes: ‘It is 
thoroughly scientific in every statement, while sensible and persuasive in diction. 
of otherwise good people would greatly profit by its perusal."’ 


All communications confidential. 


Purity Correspondence Bureau 





IN MANY 
DESIGNS 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Address 


Enclose money order for two dollars to 


‘Thousands 


WHITE CROSS HEADQUARTERS 
28 New York Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





IN MANY 





church has ever made.’’— Rev. 


rticulars. Write for testimonials. Please give name of church 


Let us give you full 
j aod number of communicants. Ask for Catalogue No. 21. Service sent on trial. 
“ The Individual Communion Service we obtained of you is the best investment our 
F. M. Gardner, Boston. 
GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mgr., 256- 


258 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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She would have 
lost her home 


if she had been able to persuade her husband not to 


invest in life insurance. 


“]T never wished my husband 


to become insured,’’ wrote an Illinois wife and mather, “but 
he always said, ‘If anything should happen to me the 


money will be needed.’ ”’ 
Something did happen to him. 


The money was 


needed, and his wife wrote that she had found she could 
keep her home, and educate her boy with the money which 


The Prudential 


paid to her with appreciated promptness. 
But mark this: the husband did insure his life. The 


story would be a very different one if he hadn't. 


What 


will be your family’s experience when something happens 


to you? 
using this blank. 





THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


AS THRE 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 





What it can be you may learn to advantage by 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company ¢@f America 
1 orated Stock C by th 
~'™ Seate cf New jauy. 
John FP. Dryden, President 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


MATERIALS 





Without committing myself to any gction, I 
shall be glad to receive, free, particulars and 
rates of Policies. 


A ae Age 
Dp S's a we te Fo hb OER SS 
Address . 
Occupation. ... 
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And NOW 120,000 





















More to Come 





* 


220,000 names already received from Times readers; 160,000 in hand from other sources ; 


120,000 more to come from Times readers to make up the desired 500,000. 


And the needed balance can readily be secured with your prompt co-operation. A list of 100 
names from each of 1,200 readers of the Times would complete the half-million. 


You will remember that we are seeking the names and addresses of pastors, Sunday-school superin- 
tendents, teachers, and members of adult Bible classes who do not as yet take The Sunday School Times. 
We intend to acquaint as many such workers as we can with the paper itself. In so far as the Times 
has been of service to you in your work, you will be glad to have it brought to the attention of others. 


In previous requests for names of persons who do not yet take The’ Sunday School Times we 
offered substantial recognition of your aid in furnishing such lists. With this request for final lists 
to complete the desired half-million, we make additional offers, open to all. Those who have already 
sent lists-may- take advantage of these new offers by sending additional lists. 


For 25 Names a copy of the /uternational Les- 
sons, Pocket Edition, bound in fine morocco. This little 
book contains all the lessons of the current year, in the 
King James and in the American Revised Versions, the 
Golden Texts, and lesson-reading references, and fifty- 
two blank pages for notes. It is a beautiful piece of 
bookmaking, and exceedingly useful for lesson study at 
odd moments. Regular price, 50 cents. 


For 100 Names a copy S. D. Gordon’s “ Quiet 
Talks on Power.” Of this book Dr. Schauffler says : “I 
have been personally much blessed by this little volume, 
and have esteemed it so highly that I have disposed ot 
173 copies among Sunday-school teachers.” More than 
60,000 copies have been sold already. Translations 
have appeared in seven foreign languages. Price, 75 
cents, net. 


For 100 Names a “Sunday School Times 
Fountain Pen,’ which we sell for $1.50, and fully 
guarantee. This is the pen we have advertised for the 
past year, and which we keep on selling because it is 
giving uuiversal satisfaction. In ordering please say 
whether you prefer fine, medium, or stub point. All 
are 14-karat gold. 


For 50 Names avy one of the Four Gospels in 
the wonderful little Bijou Edition of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. These tiny books (2X1% inches, and about 
Y inch thick) are printed on the famous Oxford India 
paper, in actually /arge, clear type. Bound in Venetian 
limp leather, round corners, red-under-gold edges. A 
twentieth century marvel of bookmaking. Easily carried 
in a woman's purse, or a man’s waistcoat pocket. The 
four volumes in narrow slip case, for 225 names. Price 
per volume, 50 cents ; set, in case, $2.50. 


For 150 Names a copy of Marion Lawrance's 
new book “ How to Conduct a Sutiday-School.” Every 
Sunday-school worker—not only the superintendent but 
pastor and teacher and other officers as well—should 
own this book. It is a perfect mine of hints and plans 
from the most experienced Sunday-school leader of 
to-day. Price, $1.25 net. 


For 150 Names a copy of Ralph Connors 
latest book “7he Prospector.” ‘It far surpasses its pre- 
decessors,” says the Chicago Tribune. ‘ More plot and 
action than in his previous books. Practice has im- 
proved his skill, without impairing the freshness of his 
style,’ says the Cleveland Plain Dealer. More than 
100,000 copies of this book already sold. Price, $1.50. 


Please bear in mind that only one name in each household should be sent, and that 
the names must be written on only one side of as many sheets as may be necessary, the names 
to be carefully classified. Pastors’ names should be marked “ P,” superintendents’ names “5S,” 
and teachers’ rames “ T,” and the names of adult Bible class members should be marked “ B.” 


Only these four clases of names are acceptable. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Telling 
Bible . 
Stories 


$1.25 net, postage, 12 cents 


An invaluable book for teachers 
and parents, full of helpful il- 
lustrations showing how Bible 
stories should be told to chil- 
dren and how indispensable 
the Bible is in the formation 
of child character. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 


By 
Louise 
Seymour 











nian 





Up-to-date Sunday-schools use EBERHART’S 
Roll of Honor, Easy Class Method, Class Stan- 
dard, etc. Send for PUSH BOOKLET—FPREE. 
J.S. Eberhart & Son, 107 Dearborn St., Chicago 


STAMMERERS 


treat the cause, not 
rite ae rs. 
he Dr. Arnott Institute, Berlin, Ontario- 
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The Sunray Schoo 


Philadelphia, September 23, 1905 








Entered at the Post-office at Phitastelpbia as 


second-class matter * 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 
75 cts Five or more copies, either to 
* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 
$ 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
° copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
‘" . One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will is dilowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
tome paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper te 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 

Tue SunpDAY Scnuoot. Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted.—T wo teachers for teacher-training classes 
in a large church in Frooklyn, N.Y. Remuneration. 
Address E. L. B., The Sunday School Times office. 


Gimes 





THE SUNDAY 


Sunday-School Museums 
By the Rev. Ghosn-el-Howie, Ph.D. 


OR many years past bags of com- 
mon earth and bottles of water 
from the Holy Land have been on 

sale in England. Pieces of stone and 
pebbles, with nothing, to recommend 
them beyond the fact that they had 
been picked up in Palestine, were ex- 
changed for pieces of silver in North 
America. 


For nine years I lectured in North 
America and Great Britain, and saw 
with what interest intelligent, cul- 


tured, and wealthy people used to ex- 
amine the few objects which it was my 
privilege to show them. 

The lecturer's aaba (cloak), keffiye 
(head-dress), and other parts of his Ori- 
ental garb, used to be examined with 
care, and the Scripture texts which im- 
plied or mentioned them were quoted 
and commented upon. 

A question answered by Mr. Marion 
Lawrance in The Sunday School Times 





| Mrs. Howie, have brought these recollec- 


| tions of ten or fifteen years ago afresh to 
| my mind; and since Mr. Lawrance kindly 
published Mrs. Howie’s name as a pos- 
sible helper to those workers who wish 
create or augment museums in the 
interest of Sunday-schools, I take this 
opportunity of saying that it gives me 
eae omg to help the subscribers of The 
unday School Times, and to tell them 
of the means at my disposal for this 
service. 

Mr. Lawrance stated the fact about 
the pressed flowers; these are mailed, 

repaid, ten for a dollar, and a hundred 
or five dollars; four cedar cones for 
one dollar. I can purchase and mail 
photographs of places, types, or scenery, 
at the rate of from six to twelve dollars 
a dozen. There are, moreover, speci- 
mens of knitted or woven things which 
can be purchased anywhere from fifty 
cents to a hundred dollars or more. 

The most feasible way would be to 
send the amount of money which you 
think proper to expend, and trust to my 
judgment to send you an assortment cor- 
responding withit. Remittances can be 
made to us by postal order, or check on 
London, England. 

N. B.—The following articles, in the 
small quantities which it is possible to 
send, have practically no money value 
here, for I have them either in my home 





or in the field® round about, and the | 


only thing to charge for would be the 
| cost of collecting, packing, and mailing. 
Thus for a single dollar it is possible to 
| send, prepaid, by mail, at least ten 


specimens of olive twigs or leaves (Gen. | 
lentils (Gen. 25 : 34), mulberry 


8: 11), 
branches (2 Sam. 5 : 23), vine branches 
|(John 15:1), tares (Matt. 13:25), pulse 
| (Dan. 1: 12), oak wood (Gen. 35 : 4), 
| pine wood (Neh. 8 : 15), fig wood (Micah 
4: 4), = yee (Num. 13 : 23), carob 
(‘*husks”’ of Luke 15), briar (Isa. 55: 
13), reed (Isa. 42 : 3). These things 
can be sent by mail only, in parcels not 
| exceeding the gross weight of 350 grams 
| (about 11 ouncesin all). Still they would 
be enough to enable your scholars to 
handle fragments from the Holy Land. 
The stamps and post-marks will be con- 
vincing evidence that your * aaeae came 
| to you direct from Bible lands. 


Suweir, Mr. LeEsanon, Syria. 


‘te 


| The attention of the Woman’s Na- 
| tional Sabbath Alliance having been 
| called to the harmful effect of overtaxing 
| brain and nerves, resulting from inces- 
| sant excitement and toil, appeals to the 
| medical fraternity for a leafiet of not more 
| than twenty-five hundred words, demon- 
_strating the urgent need of a weekly 
mental and physical rest-day as a 
| pointed of God. for the moral and reli- 
| gious welfare of man, and offers a prize 
of $25 for the best essay on this subject. 
The expetience of a Christian physi- 
cian preferred. Manuscripts, with the 





name and address of the writers in a 
sealed envelope, will be received until 
l the first of November next at the head- 
; Quarters of the Alliance, Room 709, 156 
' Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





regarding Sunday-school museums, and | 
the consequent personal inquiries made of | 
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The great labor-saver. Easily applied with a damp cloth—pol- 


ishes quickly with a dry one. Makes no dust, 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF RISING SUN STOVE POLISH. 
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The Bible in Plain English 


Not a word you cannot understand; 
not a sentence that is not perfectly 
plain. The best scholars of America 
and England worked 29 years to give 
the world 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised 
Bible 


The same Bible your 
fathers and forefathers 
used, but in present-day, 
understandable English, 
instead of the English of 
goo years ago. The 
American Standard is 
the best Bible for home, church and 
Sunday school, because it makes every 
meaning clear and plain. 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly 

et from us, any style of the American Standard 
Revised Bible you order. Prices, asc. to $18.00, 
according to size and binding. tr We sell di- 
rect where bookseljers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the 
Revised Bible’’ 


our 40~ book, which tells why the Bible was 

revised, how it was accomplished, and shows 

sample pages, bindings, etc., of the many styles 

issued. Your name on a postal card, with 

the name of your bookseller, will get you 
is booklet. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 A East 18th Street, New York 
































OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
Palestine 


These maps cover all Biblical Geo- 


raphy. and are accepted author- 
Western Asia ity, containing all recent discover- 
* ies. ‘The maps of Paiestine and of | 
Egypt and Sin ee — are essential for the 
° lessons of the year. Special prices | 
St. Paul’s to Sabbath-schools for these maps; 
Travels also for the four maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 


“Tell Mother I'll be There” 


This beautiful solo which bas so stirred the multi- 
tudes is one of 185 choice new and standard pieces in 
our “‘ Gems No. 2."" “* Beyond the Silent River,’’ also 
Nos. 21, 49, 66, 70, 84, 108, 112, 137, 151 are worth the 
price of the book. It is fine for Sunday-schools, revi- 
vals, general services, and the home. Thousands 
selling. Round notes or shapes; state choice. Board 
binding, 25 cents; muslin, 20 cents. Name this paper 
when ordering and we will give you, free, a copy of 
the reat temperance tract, “‘ A Bottle of ‘Tears. 
PICKETT BLISHING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


SUNDAY- SCHOOL HYMN - BOOKS 

WORLD-WIDE HOSANNAS is the latest and 
sponte hymn-book for Sunday-schools, by Adam 

xeibel and K. Frank Lehman. Send cents for 
examination copy (money refunded if book is returned 
| in ome week). Specimen pages free; also special 
plans of payment, without touching the Sunday- 
school treasury. Send 13 cents for smalier book of 
equal merit, entitled ‘* Hymns of the Kingdom.’’ 


1226 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Geibel & Lehman or 17 E. 16th Street, New York. | 


THAT SONG BOOK 


of TILLMAN’S for SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ycu | 
must see. Send 24 cents for sample copy. 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN 
14 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








{ndividual Communion 
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(on able which } own 

ion ta which you would not tolerate i 

home? Individual Communion Cape ove apulunry. 

Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches 

where they are in use. Send tor Free Book. 
We offer a Trial Outfit frer to any church. 
ttary Commeasics 7 


Outfit Co. Rochester, N.Y 





FREE SAMPLE and TRIAL 
PROPOSITION. 
If you would have any use for a 
heavy weight all wool Suit, Overceator 
ulster, then DON'T BUY ELSEWHERE 
at any price, under any circumstances, 
until you cut this advertisement out 
and mail itto us. You will then receive 
by return mali free, postpaid, the 
Grandest Clothing Offer ever heard of. 
You will get FREE a big book of cloth 
sam of Men’s Clothing, FREE an 
extra quale cloth tape measure (yard 
measure), FREE a book of Latest Fash- 
ions, descriptions and illustrations of 
all kinds of clothing formen. We will 
explain why we can sell at me 
much lower than were ever before 
re fraction of what others 
















rules so you can take your own meas- 
ure and how we guarantee a perfect 
fit. You will get our Free Trial Offer, 
our Pay After Received Proposition. 
With free outfit goes a special or- 
der blank for ordering, return envel- 
opes, etc. You can get a whole Swit, 
an extra peir of Pants and an Over- 
coat under our offer for about ONE- 
MALF what some Chicago tailors would charge for ene 
—_ pair of pants. The offer you will will as- 

ih and please you. Prices on the best clothes made 
reduced to next to nothing com with what you 
have been paying. DON’T BUY CLOTHES until 
you cut this ad. out and send to what 
you mai 


"alga, ROEBUCK A. C0.,cmcno 
WHY EXPERIMENT? 


The Favorite 
“ Effer- 
i WARIS vescent” 


Sold on merit more 
than 60 years. 
















S 


Corrects BILIOUSNESS and DISORDERED 
STOMACHS  ; Stops HEADACHES and INDIGES- 
TION ; Expels AAeumatic and Gouty poisons ; in se 

satisfying a way as to make it 


THE IDEAL FAMILY REMEDY 


At Druggists, soc. and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New York. 
° Advertisement. 
Read Prudential 2nd Scna in coupon. 
_— a 





Watiesh Systdin 


The Great Intermediate 
Route Between 





The 
EAST 
and 


WEST 


Through Car Service is 
Operated Between 


New York, Boston, 
and 
Chicago and St. Louis 


and with but one change to 


Kansas City and Omaha 


Dining Cars on 

ss in every par- 

C. S. Crane, Gen. Pass. and 
Tkt. Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 


All trains are served by 
which service is Gret-cle 


ticular. 





THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eciectri:, gas, or oil. Send 


dimensions. Book of Light and 


estimate free. 1. P. Prink, sst Pear! St., New York. 








Send ten cents a sample set of The 
s es 8 tee 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 


Ihe Temple College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Russell H. Conwell, President 
Highest Grade Theological Course 
Leading to a Degree 


Non-resident Department, send for catalogue. 














DESREE COURSES AT HOME. Write President 
c. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, la. 





««There’s a Reason’”’ 
That's All Right, But what Is It? 


A lady teacher in South Dakota says: 

‘*I was compelled to give up teaching 
for nearly four years because of what the 
oly called ‘nervous dyspepsia.’ 

or was I of any use in the household 
economy. I was in many respects a 
wreck. 

‘‘T had numerous physicians, one after 
another, and took many different kinds 
of medicine, but they did me no good. 

‘* Finally, five years ago, I began to use 
Grape-Nuts food, I grew stronger in a 
very short time on the new diet, and was 
soon able to resume and am still teach- 
ing. I no longer use drugs of any kind, 
my dyspepsia has disappeared, and I am 
a hearty woman—thanks to Grape-Nuts.” 


Name eve by Postum Co., Battle | 


Creek, Mich. here’s areason. Brain 
work and worry take strength from 
the stomach. It becomes too weak to 
handle the fried meat,eggs, bacon,coffee, 
and white bread; so, partly digested, they 
decay and cause all sorts of trouble which 
will become chronic if continued. Then 
the nerves and brain grow weary, for they 
are deprived of the rebuilding elements 
the food must furnish to replace the soft 
gray filling of nerve centers and brain 
which is partly used up each day. 

Now comes the mission of Grape-Nuts 
to supply the ‘‘ Reason.” Made in a 
peculiar and scientific way of the select- 
ed parts of Wheat and Barley,this famous 
food contains natural phosphate of pot- 
ash with albumen which combines with 
water in the body and makes that gray 
matter quickly and surely. Then when 
nerves and brain feel the power of new 
made and properly made cells, the 
strength returns to stomach as well as 
other parts. ‘‘ There's areason.” Any- 
one can prove it. 

See the little book ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville’ in each pkg. 
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CONSERVATISM 
IN INVESTMENT 


HE publishers of The Sunday School Times, who annually decline 
thousands of dollars worth of financial advertising because they intend’ 
to carry only that which they believe to be worthy of the consideration 

of their réaders, have invited us to use these columns for the purpose of 
acquainting their subscribers with a business which for more than a genera- 
tion has stood as the representative of ‘‘Conservatism in Investment.,’’ 

The business of Pearsons and Taft was founded in 1865 by Mr. D. K. 
Pearsons, and during the entire forty years of its existence has been, ex- 
clusively, that of the safe investment of money in farm-mortgage securities, 
during which time over $55,000,000 has been loaned, without the loss to the 
investor of one cent, either in principal or interest. This is an unparalleled 
record—fifty-five millions of dollars invested during forty years without the 
loss of one cent. 

Our business is constantly increasing, not in a spectacular way, but 
steadily and surely as does the practise of a successful lawyer or physician, 
and through the same means’—the recommendation of satisfied clients. 
Since there may be a number of thousand of investors—small and large— 
in The Sunday School Times family who as yet do not know us, we have 
determined to present very briefly during the coming weeks some of the 
reasons why we serve conservative investors to such good advantage. In 
the meantime we shall be glad to mail without charge to any correspondent 
‘* A Brief Treatise on Farm Mortgage Investments,’’ 





THE PEARSONS-TAFT LAND CREDIT CO. 
HARTFORD BUILDING “ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


$30 CHURCH MONEY 


NO INVESTMENT. 
NO RISK. SEND NO MONEY. 


If you wish to raise money quickly and easily for bag 
church purpose, send us i, otographs of your churc 
and your pastor, and we will reproduce them, together, 
in carbon photography on 200 satin-finished, silver-alumi- 
num card or pin trays, and send them to you e 
. Everybody wants this exquisite sou 
church and pastor, and your members quickly se 
om at 95 $s or ou new $30 for your Lara 
and send us in fu ment for the 200 souvenirs. 
Send photographs (sag aan and names to-day, Send (Above cut about % actual size.) 
no money. Your workers will sell all the souvenirs in 


ten days, as hundreds of others have, and you can send FREE SAMPLE TRAY ON REQUEST. 


us our money any time within a month. Write and learn success of others. 


NEAL-CLARK MANUFG CO., No. 420, Wisner Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY hin'vae"* CHURCH 
_ — ¢ Alt SSiyctnet SGumeee? NO RISK 


)) F Send us photographs {ony size) of church and pastor, or other 
ey subjects, and we wil ———- together, in beautiful half- 
tone, on 200 satin aluminum trays, wall placques, 

blotters, or calendars, al! of one or assorted; names, etc., 
lettered as directed. Make beautiful, salable souvenirs. 

Yourself and fellow workers can quickly sell at ase. each. 
P $30.00, SEND US $20.00 any time within a month. 
e send express prepaid. No mone: uired in advance 
i= > but $18.00 accepted cash with order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
= One sample and booklet “ How to Raise Money” ($10 to 
$100) free. Additional samples, rocents each. Above articles 
as advertising souvenirs for merchants, etc. soe Faces 

Ww M 9 
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Better Trained Teachers 


For the Sunday -Schosl is 
the Demand the Hour 
Our new work on Teacher Training is the most help- 
ful publication yet issued. Endorsed and recom- 
mended by the Teacher Training Department of the 
International Sunday-school committee. Every phase 
of work covered, Two volumes covering a two-year 
course. Every chapter written by a specialist. Authors 
contributing : Amos R. Wells; Pres. Geo, B. Steward, 
D.D.; Rev. Charles A. Oliver; Robt. J. Miller, D.D.; 
A. L. Phillips, D.D.; A. H. McKinney, D.D.; Prof. 
W. C. Murray, LL.D.; ea E. Clarke; Prof. W. 
Brenton Green, Jr., D.D.; Kobt. E. Speer, Rufus W. 
Miller, D.D. Price per volume, 25 cents, postpaid. Thesure end quick way 
Bible Geography , by A. L. Phillips,D.D.,is the best | to riase CASH for any Send for free sample of this and 
Sunday-school textbook yet published. 10¢. postpaid. | church & society fund, raising calendars. 
Our Perfect Class Book requires names written | is to issue A CHURCH CALENDAR. Send us photo- 
but once a year, and records attendance, punctuality, | gtaphs of your pastor and of your church, and we will 
lesson study, offering, and Bible brought. Price, 5 | Teproduce them grouped together in carbon ay 4 
cents each, or ry i dosen. = on 200 satin falebed i 2 10 a4 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, CALBND ARS complete, with am cork 6 tp 


hanging. We send the 200 calendars to you express 
ichmond, Virginia gremnia: Your members quickly sell this dainty and 


1 souvenir of your church and pastor for 25 cents 
WEEKLY made selling soa. K .00 forsyour profit and send us $20.00 
$ 20 to $ 50 this New Invention, the ony time within & month Most aoceiee phate 
- Pi AIN | S¢veral times, clearing $30.00 each time. Mail us 
ANDARD SELF pounT h d to-day. SEND NO MONEY. 
ST D ~ Cleaning N Welte to-day for fren camps calendars and the story 
No ink dropper. No smeared fingers. of others’ success. 
No twisted rubber. No complication. instantly | GET YOUR ORDER IN EARLY. 
$178-9° earned in 32 days by re- - NEW METHOD CO., 5696S. Park Ave. ,Chicago 
tired business man in Ala. ** Money Raising Plans for Church Workers.” 
$35-80 for a month's spare time 


$5,40 wid tect tore beurn te For RALLY—HARVEST—ANNIVERSARY 


he, Mary M. ~*~ of —~" * EVER ONWARD ! < 


id : Send cents for sam . Send so cents for 
fame i. cauapine of thee kinds: |For sale by. ail dealers. - 
Hall-Mack Co. 56 Fifth Ave., New York. 


STANDARD PEN CO.. o-7 Baker Bid., Toledo,0.| Read Prudential AVit'te yee. 























Pears 


Pears’ Soap has never 
offered premiums to 
induce sales. It is, in 
itself, a prize for the 
complexion. 


Established in 1789. ee? Sa 
Will You Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts 
Recommend ? 


Bo You Really Want to be 
Perfectly Well ? 


Tell us then if you are ailing, or if in good 
health that you wish to remain so, 


Let us send you our book. It is very in- 
teresting. The life it recommends you can 
live in your own 4ome, You ought to read 
about it. 


Nowhere else are so many specialists 
studying this one thing alone—how to get 
well and how to sfay well. No organi- 
zation anywhere has been so successful. 
None other is so near the truth. And the 
basis of all this is right food—right living— 
keeping the stomach right. 


All this we explain in our book. Explain 
clearly—logically—-interestingly so that you 
may understand. Isn’t it worth the mere 
effort of writing us simply to know? Won’t 
ee ask for our book to-day? Address The 

attle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., Dept. 
A—8o, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





THE NEW 
CENTURY 
HYMNAL 


Edited by 
WILL L. THOMPSON 
Author of Thompson's Popular Anthems. 


Most of the selections in the New 
Century Hymnal were made by the 
popular vote of nearly 10,000 min- 
isters and Sunday-school super- 
intendents, The first edition éx- 
hausted in less than thirty days. 
Fourth edition now ready, 


For Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
and Young People’s Meetings 


The book is expensively made and 
bound in full cloth, sty de fans, 240 

ges, 35 cents copy ; $3.75 per dozen, 
eeepad . We vill be pleased to send a 

SAMPLE COPY PREE 

to any Pastor, Sunday-school Superinten- 
dent, or Chorister, on receipt of § cents to 
pay postage, if you will send us the name 
and address of jour Sunday-school Super- 
intendents or Choir Leaders. Address 


W. L. Thompson & Co., 
East Liverpool, Ohio 


SONGS S53." 
Secular 
MALE VOICES. Contains sixty-eight sacred 

and forty-one secular selections. 

EVERY ONE Ss A GEM 
Saye gages on manent xen 3 ant for compen 
TULLAR-MEREDITH Co. 
rmuttes Washtawten Streets. New York 


EST HYMNS No. 3 











Month’s trial free. Rethrnable at our 
expense. 180 songs. Manila cover, 
toc.; limp cloth, 15c.; full cloth, 2oc. 


Evangelical Pub. Co., 40 Lakeside Bldg., Chicage 


100 NEW SONGS ww 
Nyy Beg sg HD py Ady - FI 
The Bisiew & Main Co.. Chicago, New York 














